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Post Svo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 
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Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set forth ina Prologue and Epi 

logue by Austin Donson; the whole Adorned with Numerous Drawings by STIs SCENDS = . ne - A a ’ 

Edwin A, Abbey and Alfred Parsons, 4to, Leather, Ornamental Gilt | CITY LEGENDs. By Will Carleton, Illustrated. : qo 

Edges, $7.50. (Ina Bor). | Svo, Cloth, Ornamental. $2.00; Gilt Edges, $2.50; Full Seal $4.00, Uniforr 
in siyle and price with Will Carleton’s other works: “City Ballads,"' ** Parm 






It is one of the books which a beholder would much like to give to a friend, but } z ie is rah 
like more to keep for himself.—N, Y. Herald, | Festivals,’’ ** Farm Legends,’’ and “ Farm Sallads 


OTHER WORKS ILLUSTRATED by Edwin A. Abbey alone, or In codperation, 




































with Alfred Parsons or G. H. Boughton, comprise OLD SoNGs, with Drawings by SET yD re Tv | o ate of rane 
Abbey and Parsons, 4to. Peg ome Ornamental, Gilt Edges, “= (ina Bow); SL M MER HOLI l YAY ». l rave lling Notes 1 | UPTOpe 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, with Drawings by Abbey and Parsons, Folio, Leather, ty Ol » Chil Post 8vo, Cloth a, $1.25 
& Iliuminated, Gilt Edges, $20.00 Gn a Bow); SELECTIONS FROM THE Poems oF By Theodore Child, st Svo, Cloth, Bextra, § 
x ROBERT bERRICK, ie ate by _—-. 4to, by Illuminated, Gilt Edges, 
ic $7.50 (in a Bor); and SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND, by G. H. Boughton, a > TR , TL T ~ t Yr e . . “eT 
R.A. illustrated by the author and Abbey, 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $5.00 (Gilt Edges, rHE FRANKLIN SQL ARE SONG COLLECTION . 
$5.20). No, 6& Two Hundred Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Fireside. Selected by J. P. MeCaskey. Koval Sv Paper, 4) cents; Roarnts 
Pa D4 ? 60 cents; Cloth, 1.00. Uniform tu size and price with the Prandin Speare 
Bancroft’s Martin Van Buren. nie Gen tes 4. 4, 6, 4, 0088 
Martin Van Buren to the End of His Public Career. By George Bancroft. . oe okies , . é 
Crown 8v0, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50. CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. 12mo, 
The manuscript was seen by Van Buren, who pronounced it, as a record of facts Cloth, $1.25. 
relating to himself, authent c anu true. Atthe time of {ts pre; aration the public a x Pn : oN, E 
mind was grievously agitated by party divisions on public affairs and on public W alter Besant’s Novels now issued in uniform Library form comprise 
men; by teeny was negates put aside —_ en times more favora FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM Ilustrated.—ALL SORTS AND NM 
ble toa fairness of Judgmen: on the quaracter and career of Van Burep. In my re- INS OF WEN Mm one > WORLD SVP TERY , 
cent revision of the orig:nal manuscript I have made no change that could affect THK NS OF MEN, IMustrated THE WORLD WENT VEKY W THEN 
a Van Buren’s approval of it as thoroughly correct.—From Mr. Bancroft's Preface, | Illustrated. —CHILDREN OF GIBEON, Imo, Cloth, $1 per v 





bearing date September 2, fo59. 


The Kansas Crusade. BOOS FOR CHILDREN. 
A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends and Its Foes. By Eli Thayer.) REDEEMING T" “%9»“"PUBLIC. The Third Period 
With an Introduction py the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, Cloth, of the War of the Rebellk “Gx arises. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
21.50, Ornamental, §3. 


Co 
| piously illustrated. Square % 
?, *», 
- woe glad ont the story of Tne Kansas Crassde ” has at last been told by fx, * 
r. hayer, who, more than any other man, should be credited with the organi Tg > r Tp i > eo - . = ' 
zation of the movement which made a free State of a Territory supposed to be ir- THE BOY TRAVELLE NY &, fTEXICO. Adventures 
revocably condemned to slavery.—N,. Y. Sun, : 
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» *+ 
of Two Youths in a Journey to North: 1. ral Mexico, Campeachey and 
Yucatan. With a Deseription of the Reb'V. utral America and of the 
Nicazagua Canal. By Thomas W. Knox. i allustrated, Square Svo, 


Curtis on the Constitution. Cloth, Muminated, $9.00. e, 


A volume on “Constitutional History of the United States,’’ By Georze Tick- “ITV PAVE rT = iM ~. a oT no Ven > 
nor Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $3.00, CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS; or, A “—e Venture 


This isa new aud Carefully revised edition of Mr. Curtis's earlier ** History of in Maine. Ry Heury P. Wells. Profusely Dlustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, 








the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the Un.ted States, with Ornamental, $3 
Notices of its Principal tramers,’’? which, though published thirty years ago, re- 
mains to-day the established authority on the subject. CAPTAIN POLLY. By Sophie Swett. Illustrated. 


Square Iémo, Cloth, Ornamental $1.00. (Harpers Young People Series 





Man and his Maladies. ‘THE PRINCESS LILIWINKINS, and Other Stories. 


Man and his Maladies ; or, The Way to Health. A Popular Hand book of Physi- By Henrietta Christian Wright, Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, extra, $1.25. 
ology and Domestic Medicine in Accord with the Advance in Medical Science, 
By A. E. Bridger, B. A., M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.P.E. 12mo, Cloth. $2.00. 
we nae by seywes ned =e —— coe marked excellence of the work, . - . . . 
an ow by the reading of it many of us (stupid people who are past the meridian ‘ © ays 4 IT wim’ 
of life) may be corrected of our every-day follies by following certain easy direc- I I Aarpe rs I Ta nklin Squal Cc Li Pal y. 
tions which the author lays down.—N, ¥. Times, . 





s New Isswea. sto, Pauper Covers 

i: CENTS. 
c Rolfe’s Wordsworth. DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline Fothergill. ; . & 
f LADY CAR. By Mrs. Otiphant ‘ aw suéae ae 


Select Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited, with Notes, by Willfam J. 


YGGEECHEE CROSS-FIRINGS. By Richard Malcolr obnston. ] ater 
Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 cents; Flexible Cloth, en ~ Ee ee eee 


56cents, Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics, A. B. Frost . . 3 
eee beadene nie wont with boa tage thoroughness. The notes, intro- THE COUNTY : ; eseiadane sind oe ++. & 
, and other elucidatory matter leave nothing to be desired, and the volume GAR MALIPHANT. By Mrs. Com . 

is well illustrated by engravings of scenes in the Lake Country. The selections ee ee ee ee ee ae 3 = 
are made with unfailing taste and judgment.—N, Y. Tribune. THROUGH LOVE TO LIFE. Ry Gillan Vase 40 





Lhe above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harrver & Brotuers, New York, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, firat, re gi seoond, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A PRE- 
> paratory school for boys, Highest vesuesnoes 


from parents and from members of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, HAS. G. BARTLETT, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
] TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. 2500 per year. 
For Cireular address ; E. W. Wisoy, A.M. 





ARYLAND, Baltimore. 
4 NIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School. Tyventieth annual session, October 
7, 1889. Address 
______sdewy D. Harax, Secretary. _ 
, MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
SDGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


_ School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs. H. P LEFEBVRE, Principal. — 








MASSACHUSETTS, Belm t. 

WE BELMONT *SCHOOL. — PRE- 

paratory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 

tion address B. F. HARDING, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 

‘RESTALBON FARM.—Home School for 


six boys. For eireulars apply to Eb. T. FISHER, 


Massacnuserts, Bc 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EDMounD H. BENNETT, LL.D. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for for business. — Special stu lents receiv ed. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ISSHELOISE E. HERSEY’S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 

pils received in the family. Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


TJ Uadies, The 36th year begins Oct, 2. For circu- 
lar address Rev. Gro. 8. . GANNETT, D.D. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 76 Marlborough Street. 


TNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 

French.—One vacancy in a small home school 

for girls, where three of the family speak French like 

English. Certificate of the school admits to Smith and 
Wellesley, Address 

Miss S. A. BRown. 

~~ MASSACHU! SETTS, Boston, 105 Mt. Vernon St. 

RS. THOMAS S. WINSLOW 

Will receive into her family a imited number of 

young ladies desirous of studying in = of the Boston 

schools. Parents can obtain particulars on applica- 

tion. Refers by permission to Mra. James Freeman 

Cc a Dr. B. E, Cotting, and a number of the private 

schools, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his familv, to 
Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
BOT, Ph.D. Summer 





fit for — or educate privately. 
with best care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABB 
address, ss, Nonquit B Beach, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL,— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, —Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H” ‘alaree, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEMY. PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few xgood rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pao.D. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill tn English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without Cae. For Catalogues address 
OL. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 


NEw fanaa Portsmouth. 
AA GENTLEMAN (GRADUATE OF 
Harvard), who is educating his own boys in the 
country, would like one or two boys, about 15 years of 
age, to educate with them, 
Boys who are preparing to enter Harvard preferred, 
Address G. L. S., Box 1134. 


w YORK Cry, 22 East 54th St. 
TSSES GRINNELL’ 5 DAY SCHOOL 




















for Girls, Oct. 2. Colle; ig oe et Pri- 
mary dep’ts. Separate classes for bers. indergarten. 


New York Crrty, 148 Madison A si 
RS. ROBERTS and MISS WALK. 
er’s English and French school for young ladies 
will reopen Oct, 1. No home study for pupils under 
fourteen, ment. zm 


New York City, 423 Madison Avenue, near 
49th Street. 
H. MORSE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
« Will reopen Oct. 1. 





_Prinetpal now at home _ 
New York, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale: 
Thomas Ww Ventworth | H igginson, Hon. Andrew | D.W w ‘hite. 





NortTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
f AVENSCROFT DIOCESAN 
School (for boys)—Board and Tuition $500 per 
For full particulars apply to 
RONALD MacDONALD, B.A., (Oxford), 
Head Master. 


year. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Rill. 
M?*: RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
mage. French, and German Boarding School 


adies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Ample grounds for 





for young 

Students ogg 

outdoor exercise. Mai 
= ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 

TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Bsa School for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


for C ollege, 





‘NEUILLY, PRES P aris, : 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo. 
ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 
Institute for young ladies. Twenty-seven years 
of successful exverience. ge year commences 
October Ist and ends July 28th, Pupils are received at 
any time during school year. Highest references in 
America and England. 


Teachers, ete. 
LADY (EX-TEACHER) HAVING 


delightful home near Mount Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, would take entire charge of two little girls, 
References. Address, Mrs. A, B., care of Carrier No. 
83, Baltimore. 


YOUNG LADY WHO HAS STU- 

died six years in Pari: and Berlin wishes to give 
lessous in painting and or ss in exchange for 
board. Address as ae P. oO. Box 2214, N. 


HARLES W. STONE. Tutor for ro 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


f: OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will se a boys for 
ng engagements 














the fall examinations, and make tutor 
for thew inter. 


School A gencies. 


HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Eve- 
RETT O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 


Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
: 3 East lith Street, 


Agency. Estab- 
1855. Lz. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


Two Scholars ships for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations for Women 
will be held in New York on June 2}, 26, 27, 28, 18%). 
Two scholarships of $300 and $200 each are offered in 
connection with these examinations. For information 
city to the Secretary, No, 32 East 33d St., New York 

, = 


HE ODORE | - MUNDORF F, OPTT- 
cian, Care of thesight. Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
glasses, opera-glasses, field -glasses, etc. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 


(= TALOGUES ISSUED of Books in good 
condition. Books es pure hased. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway. 
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REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocod 


Is absolutely agg and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in 






its preparation. It has more 


than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 


costing less than one cent a cup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & co,, Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUCALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


ONEITA 


I have uscd Onelta Mineral Water with many hun- 
dred patients with the most gratifying results, never 
having seen a case it did not help if not entirely cure, 

J. W. FLETCHER, M.D, 


COMPANY, 


y 


ry 





TONE, 





ONEITA SPRIN 
UTICA, N.Y. 
J. M, BELL & CO.,: 


A SPECIAL 


Tariff-Reform Number 


WEEKLY POST 


Is issued this week (October 17), 


31 Broadway, New York. 


OF 


list of more than one hundred clubs that are 
now active in the field, together with the names 
of their officers, and a brief mention of what 


each organization has recently accomplished, 
Also, a review of the agitation tor reform 

since President Cleveland’s message upon the 

subject in 1887, and various other matters of in- 


tereat to all who wish to keep abreast of the 
movement, 

Price 3 cents per copy. Address 

THE WEEKLY POST, New York. 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


ad and 


The Nation. 


has been for 


327 broadway, New York. 


METZEROTT, SHOEMA- 
KER. Anarchy 
in Paris—Socialism in London and Germa- 

The air is full 

of germs of new thought, which the people 


in Chicago—Communism 
ny—Nationalism in Boston! 


are consciously or unconsciously drinking 
in. 

Metzerott, Shoemaker, is @ novel written In an unpre 
tentious style blending of path 
humor, with an ex raordinary galaxy 
characters, Witha rapid movement and 
maxes. <A notable work of fiction, 
tellivent presentation of a practical 
phase of Christian Soctalism, 


with a masterly sand 
of interesting 
dramatie ell 
vet a wise and in 
and practicable 
Absolutely free from cant, it is radical 
religious and wholesome. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


AD LUCEM. A dainty little vol- 
ume compiled by Miss Mary Lloyd, contain- 
ing brief selections in prose and verse from 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom,Jeremy Tay 
lor, Luther, Wordsworth, Clough 


. yet 
A GREAT NOVEL, 


, Longfel- 





low, and others, for the consolation of the 
* afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate.” 1Smo. Parti-colored cloth. $1.00, 
Recent Publications. 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 12mo : . $3 90 
A History ef France, by Victor Duruy, 
RU Go oes «0 2 
Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans f th 
Housekeeper, Svo. 2 Sf 
Rolf and his Friends, 12mo.. i 
A Century of American Literature, l2mo. 1 7 
Jed, a Boy’s Adventures in the Army, 
12mo.... ; 1 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists 
Svo A : 
The French Revolution, ivme ] 
Famous Menu of Science, 12m 1 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vois., 1 & 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in Ie, 
12m0..... an : VT O&M 
Impressions of Russia , 12mo 1 2% 


+ ¥. CROWELL 


13 Astor Place, Nex 


& CO., 
York. 


Wreck of the Greyhound. 


Illustrated by M. Johnson. ifmo, 446 pp. Price $1.5 








It is the s f ahome-dbound Indi " 
an Englist passador and his daust i 
and were wrecked All but Bob ai nd t 

re swept overboard Hob escaped 4 


oered 
Sevmour 
and Was 


ers to perish in the Water 
nee saved the Earl and Lady 
fair lady's love 





cabin. 
on surf hx He won the 
kp ghted br the > Qu 1een 
: s descriptions of 
and accurate as apy that can be 
ature,"’— Boston Transcript. 





ost craceful writer of his <iass, 
Las n hing b tter thar these stories of 
sailor-love aed sailor hardshins."'"—Aochester Herald. 
**From a literary sta ndpeint they are the best stories j 
of life at sea ever publishe Chi ago Intes Ovean, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEWOLFE, FISKE & CO., Boston. 
“4 TALOGUE NO. w NEA RL y | 
ready, will contain a great deal ut of the com- 
mon, in a variety of lines box office now open. A 
}) S. CiuaRK, Bookseller, “4 Park Row, New York City. 
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To All Who May Be Interested 


REFORM 


THE TARIFF, 


The best time to arouse the peoy t i 
standing of the fallacies of protection is 
present, During a politicalcampaisn } clans 
appeal to party prejudice, and tew me a1 ry 


are then open to conviction. Thr Wrea Ly Post, 
therefore, isengaged in the campaign ft reve- 
nue reform now, 

THE WEEKLY Post holds that any law wl 
seeks to divert one man’s earnings to a 
man’s benefit, under whatever guise plea 
temporarily or permanentiv.is an tof s ‘ 
tion and an infringement of humar erty In 
principle it makes no difference wh rs 
spoliation isata bigh or ata low rate, w the 
is 47 per cent., or 40 per cent Lpercent, We 


are opposed to it altogether, for the same reason 








that we are opposed to forced ATIS, CX scat 
slavery, androbbery, We intend to fight against 
it wherever we find if. 

The experience of men w have been work 

vy for thisreform contains the best lessons for 
others, Tur Wreakiy Pos t v, invites 
reformers in every part of the country te report 
the progress of popular opi n and to deseribe 
he best methods of work. Our wishis tot Ke 
the paper the mouthpiece of the peopie who are 
oppressed by taxation As soon as the people 
themselves become aroused they w u ce short 
work of the present tar ff. and w < ve that 
the best service a paper can render is to put its 
columns, as far as practicab’e, at their comma 

We are preparing a directory of organizations 
fevery kind t! ir : wt ‘ 
work ithat w t wait f N ach of 
mother political ca tign ’ e tacts about 
every such organization are desired for this pur 
pose 

Weare prepa g alsoa ry of the work 
that is in 4 gress tor which will 
show, by « ts ips a Statistics, the re- 
s s of the SCUSSIOL ft the t ets in th last 
campaign; the work that reformers are now 
loing : the industries of particular communitie 
that in especial ways are affected by the tar 
the subjects that could most profitably be dis- 
cussed ir t ar communities; and the growth 
ft ff-reform sentiment in every Congressional 

strict. 

he tables and maps and diagrams by which 

this information will be set forth, will be a chart 
for refor during next vear’s Congressional 

iM pPais rd will 1uch also, it is hoped, to 
‘ ett t t pate the usual effects of a 





party campaign by educational work in the 
meant t 

Everv ? of the Nation who is disposed to 
aid in this work is requested to send fora blank 


for filling in the desired information, 


orrespondent and agent is desired in 
with 
invited, 


munity, and correspondence 


reference to such gement is 


nra 
enga 


n 
Subscription price, #1 00 per year, with liberal 


discounts for clubs and agencies, 


THE 


WEEKLY 


NEW YORK, 


POST, 
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27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS WEER: 


I. TO THE LIONS. 
Astory of the Persecution of the Christians 
under the early Romap Empire. By Prof. 
Alfred Church. 12mo, illustrated. $1.25. 


Uniform with this volume by the same 


author 
1. THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 
Illustrated, $1.25, 


** Let the children who are beginning the 
study of Grecian history be given this de- 
ligntful book,’—JA. Y. Evangelist. 

2. THE COUNT OF THE SAXON 
SHORE. $1.50, 
**°*A pleasing blending of history and 


romance, and its historical setting has been 
most skilfully done,’’—Christian Register. 


ll, THE STORY OF BOSTON. 


By Arthur Gilman, author of ‘The Story of 


12mo, illustrated. 


Rome,’ ‘The Story of the Saracens,’ etc., 
ete. Being Volume III. in the series * Great 
Cities of the Republic,’ octavo, with illustra- 
tions and maps, $1.75. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 


1. THE STORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, By Charles Burr Todd. 
With illustrations and maps, $1.75. 


**Mr. Todd has managed his material with 
much skiil, and he succeeds exceliently in 
putting before the reader very striking pen- 
pictures of the different plans of civic de- 
velopment. The book is pleasantly written, 
and we have found it very readable.’’—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 

2. THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. 
By Charles Burr Todd. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

**The text is admirably written, and the 
history interspersed with historical inci- 
dents that make every page interesting.’’— 


Inter-Ocean. 


TTT. MITO YASHIK1. 
A Tale of Old Japan. By Arthur Collins 
Maclay, author of ‘A Budget of Letters from 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


lV. THE WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
Diaries and Correspondence, 
Worthington C, Ford. 

*,* The edition will be completed in fourteen 


Japan."’ 


Including his 
Edited by 


royal octavo volumes, bandsomely printed from 
type, uniform with Bigelow’s edition of Frank- 
lin’s Works, sBut 750 sets will be printed from 
type, the Jarger portion of which are already 
subscribed for. Those desiring sets should enter 
their names at once. Vols. I. to LV. now ready. 


Price per volume $5.00. 





] etters We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 

“ ~ and make cable transfers of money to 

f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

Oo also make Collections and issue Com: 

Credi mercial and Travelling credits, availa- 
redit. bie in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO. 59 WALL §TREET, NEW YORK. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





The Nation. 
GRIGGS'S 
Philosophical Classics, 


Issued under the supervision of Prof. G. S. Morris. 


Devoted toa Critical Exposition of the Master- 
pieces of German Thought. 


LEIBNIZ’S NEW ESSAYS CONCERNING 
THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. A critical ex- 
position. By Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D., of the 
University of Michigan. 16mo, 289 pages, price 
21.25. Bei»g Vol. VII, in the series, 

** Prof. Dewey’s book is an able exposition of the 
thought of Leibniz, broad and generous in view, and 
scholarly in method. The volume is eminently worthy 
ip association with the others of the series; and the 
series, as a whole, the best compendium—as far as it 
goes—of German philosophic thought to be found in 
the English tongue.’’—Chicago Times. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 
AND OF HISTORY. By Prof. George S. Morris, 
Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. 320 pages, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25, 

**Not onty students of philosophy, but many others 
who consider themselves more practical. have reason 


to thank Prof, Morris for his excelient and painstaxing 
work.’’—Saturday Review, London, Eng. 


HEGEL’S AESTHETICS. By Prof. J. 8. Ked- 
ney, 8.T.D., of Seabury Divinity School. $1.25, 
**Itcontains the whole essence of the #sthetik in 
simple and compact form, filustrated by thoughtful, 
able, and invariably illuminating and judicious com- 
ments,’’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


SCHELLING'S TRANSCENDENTAL 
IDEALISM, By Prof. John Watson, LL.D.. of 
Queen’s University. $1.25. 

‘* The studious and intelligent reader of Prof. Wat- 
son's well digested and very able treatise will derive 
therefrom a clearer and more adequate idea of 
Schelling’s philosophy than he could hope to obtain 
from an unassisted study from the original.’’—North 
American, Philadelphia, 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Prof. C, C. Everett, D.D., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. $1.25. 

** The interpretation Is concise, easy of comprehen- 
sion. and wonderfully true to the spirit and thought 
of Fichte. Work of this kind could not be beiter 
done.’’—The Critic. 

KANT’S ETHICS, A critical exposition by 
ex-Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D.,. of Yale College. 
$1.25. 

**It is perhaps the most systematic criticism of the 


‘Ethics’ in the English language.’’—The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Munich, 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, 
By Prof. G. S. Morris, Ph.D., late of the University 
of Michigan. $1.25. 


** A book like this is almost indispensable to the ave- 
rage student of Kant.’’—- The Nation, 





THE VALUE OF THE SERIES. 

*** Griggs’s Philosophical Series’ is the most valuable 
philosophical publication for popular purposes which 
has appeared in thiscountry. Itis not a mere trans- 
lation or republication of the great German masters, 
but a critical exposition.’’—Christian Intelligencer, 
New York, 

“One of the most valuable literary enterprises of the 
day. Each volume is a condensed presentation made 
by an author who combines thorough philosophical 
study with literary talent, and who has each made a 
specialty of the philosopher whose work is interpret- 
ed.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘The most important contribution that has been 
made to our knowledge of the greatest philosophic 
movement in the world’s history."’—Chicago Tribune. 

‘This series of Philosophical Classics, edited by 
Prof. George S. Morris of Michigan, and published in 
the enterprising city of Chicago . . . deserves to 
be much better Known than it has hitherto been to 
students of German Philosophy on this side of the 
Atlantic. . . Theexposition of the works taken 
in hand is full and minute.’’—Mind, London, England, 

Bound in uniform siyle, 6mo, price $/.25 per volume, 
or $8.75 for the set of seven volumes, Sold by booksell- 
ers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 AND 89 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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“No biographical work of greater impor- 
tance and interest has been published in this 
country in 
COURANT. 


WILLIAM 
LLOYD 
GARRISON 


1805— 1879. 


this generation.” — HARTFORD 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE TOLD 
BY HIS CHILDREN, 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
the completion of this elaborate and important 
work, of which the first two volumes were issued 
in 1885. “‘Itis not more the history of aman 
than of an age,’’ and no library which would in- 
clude biographies or histories of the first im- 
portance, no student of American histery and 
politics, no teacher of morality or religion, no 
jeader of public opinion, can afford not to pos- 
sess a work which occupies an absolutely unique 
place in our literature, Itisan extraordinariiy 
condensed narrative of the great anti-slavery 
movement, of which Garrison was the founder 
and moral leader. The authors have devoted 
nearly ten years to the task of examining and 
sifting the enormous mass of printed and manu- 
script material which came into their possession, 
and to the composition of the work, The vo- 
lumes are beautifully printed by the De Vinne 
Press, richly illustrated with portraits of Mr. 
Garrison and his coadjutors, and made avail 
able by an index of unexampled fulness and ex- 
cellence. 

In four volumes, octavo, illustrated. 

Prices: Cloth, gilt-top, uncut, $3.00 per vo- 
lume, $12 for the set; in half-morocco, $18. 

“The Life of Garrison should be a part of 
every library, not alone for its historical value, 
but for its influence on the youth of the coun- 
try.”’— Publie Opinion, Wadkenaion, DC. 

** The Life of William Lloyd Garrison was so 
inwrought with the history of his times that his 
biogravhy, as told by his children, is quite as 
strong on the historic as on the personal side, 
and, indeed, contains rich stores of hitherto un- 
written history.’’— Boston Journal. 


** Among the most important, if not itself the 
most important biography ever issued in Ameri- 
ca. Theworkis . . . inthe truest sense a 
history of the emancipation movement in the 
United States.’’—London baily News. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, 


and sold by all booksellers. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(Established 1848) 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Foreign and American Books at lowest prices; {m- 
portation to order from all parts of the world; Second- 
hand Books from foreign dealers’ catalogues supplied 
on application. 

College and School Books a specialty. 

Nowready: 7th List of English, German, and French 
Books (priced), containing sets of ** Nature’’ complete 
to 1886; ‘‘Petermann’s Mittheilungen,” ‘‘ Grimm’s 
Worterbuch,’’ and others. 

New Grnerai Catalogue of Modern European Lan- 
guages (exclusive of English, Gern.an, and French) 
comprising the Standard Books in the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and Modern 
Greek Languages. Price 10 cents. 

Complete sets of Teubner’s Greek and Latin authors. 
Tauchnitz edition of English authors. 

Importation for College and Public Libraries. Esti- 
mates furnished. 





r . ) ie Ae - 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 


Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 





books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1889. 


The Week. 


Poor Tanner has been publicly humiliated 
again for having followed in the Pension Of 
tice the pledges which he and his superior in 
the White House had made on the stump. 
Last year Gen. Harrison declared that ‘* this 
is no time to use the apothecary’s scale to 
measure the rewards of men who saved the 
country.” In accordance with the spirit of 
this declaration, Tanner was no sooner in- 
stalled in office than he tossed out of the 
window ‘‘ the apothecary’s scale” of a law 
which fixed the rate of many thousands of 
pensioners at two dollars a month, and dou 
bled the amount by one of his own orders. 
This order has now been rescinded by the 
Interior Department, on the ground that ‘it 
has neither the color of law nor the au- 
thority of precedent.” Now, in order to 
furnish the most conspicuous possible illus- 
tration of the fact that ‘‘ the apothecary’s 
scale” had been discarded, the Corporal had 
picked out a well-to-do official, Senator Man 
derson of Nebraska, jumped the rate of his 
pension up from $15 to $80 per month, and 
sent him $4,300 back pay. When this out- 
rageous performance was exposed last sum- 
mer, all hands concerned attempted to brazen 
it out, Mr. Manderson himself telling an Oma- 
ha reporter that it was nobody’s business 
Sut the force of public opinion has made it- 
self felt, and both the Interior Department 
and the Nebraska Senator have been con- 
strained to bow before it. Secretary Noble 
recently informed Mr. Manderson that ‘‘ the 
rerating, having been without application 
and without medical examination, was notin 
pursuance of the usual practice, was not in 
compliance with rule, and was therefore un- 
warranted”; and the Senator, finding that 
there was nothing else to do, has returned 
the rerated certificate and the $4,300, al- 
though he does it with ill grace. So far the 
experiment of running the United States 
Government on what may be called the hay- 
scale basis has not been a success. 








The full returns of the Indianapolis elec- 
tion show it to have been one of the most 
gratifying exhibitions of Mugwumpism ever 
seen in a municipal election. The Journal, 
the President’s home organ, next morning 
after the voting, said that the result was 
‘largely due to Republican apathy and ab- 
senteeism from the polls”; but as the total 
vote was hundreds larger than in the pre- 
ceding city election, it is evident that what 
converted a Republican majority of 774 into 
a Democratic majority of 1,791 was not the 
absence of Republicans from the polls, but 
their presence with Democratic ballots, which 
they cast to rebuke the gang rule of the last 
two years. Thus does the Mugwump, so 
often and so ostentatiously buried by such 
Republican organs as the Indianapolis Jowr- 
nal, suddenly reappear, to the confusion of 
the enemies of good government, 








The Nation. 


We notice in the Tritune’s despatches from 
Washington that the Rev. Dr. Har 
the Church of the Covenant in that cit 
nounced from the pu 

' 





Ipit on Sunday 
be Mr. Halford, 
President's private secretary, Was about to 
start ‘‘an class,” and ‘* solicited 
Mr. Halford, 


known com 


gentleman known to 


adult Bible 
applications for membership.” 
it appears, is himself a 
municant of the chureh,” but he is also the 
Mr. Elijah Halford who, before taking his 
present place, was editor of the Indianapolis 


sth of 


‘well 


Journal, and in that capacity, on the 
October, 1888, wrote, or 


ten, and printed in his paper an editorial arti 


caused to be 


writ 
cle charging President Cleveland, by innuen 
do, with accepting ‘‘a check for $10,000" as 
a bribe for allowing Government deposits to 
Nothing 
in his [the President's] character or antece 


be in certain banks, and adding: * 


dents forbade the supposition that he would 
accept that favor.” Halford now knows that 
President Harrison is doing the very same 
thing in the matter of the deposits that Presi 
dent Cleveland did, and must therefore be 


fully convinced that his charge against 
Mr. Cleveland was a disgraceful slander, 


forbidden Ninth Commandment. 
It seems eminently fitting, therefore, that 
Mr. Halford, his ‘adult 
Bible class,” and, indeed, in order to tit him 
to conduct a Bible class at all without gross 


by the 


before starting 


scandal, should make some apology or 
atonement for his offence as public as 
the offence itself. Did he belong to the 


we do not 
that 
up as a religious teacher of 
any description without first: purifying him 


Catholic Church, 
speak under correction 
allowed to set 


believe—we 


he would be 


self by some sort of recantation or penance 
What aggravates his guilt and makes 

present situation all the more embarrassi 
is, that he cited President Clevel: 


his 





ind’s failure 
to live up to his ‘‘ civil-service-reform profes- 
sions,” in support of the charge of ** person 
al dishonesty’’—an argument which, if sound, 
surrounds chief with 
which is anything but Biblical. We re 
spectfully ask the Rev. Dr. Hamlin to look 
into this matter before allowing Mr. Hal- 
ford to start as a 


his own a nimbus 


teacher in his church. 


religion in this Ad 


There is so much 
tration that it isof the las 





t importanc 
as much of it as comes before the public 


should be ‘‘ pure and undetiled.” 


time nor political mischance has 


detracted anything from the ability of Senator 





John Sherman to make the worse appear the 
better reason. 


; rhe mii} n . 
His right hand has not for 


t ite en ine nor e} hi morn) 
govits cunning, nor eke Dis tongue. 


He made 
a speech at Orville, O., on Thursday, in 
which the tariff naturally formed the piéce dé 
resistance The dangers 
dustries of the country 


as the Mills bill 





mea 


The re 





Y . annareant 
resent, apparent 
that he advocated and 


for a bill in 1872 which made 











reductions In Ve e tl Mills 2 
been Tre I j | s | } ‘ 
loubtedly ive St wav \ 
that the pa } 
favored in S72 ‘ Y s t 
respects [rol Lise Ww i i 
proposed. The fact that Mills himself was 
a Southerner, and tl ‘ sup] 

the bill Southern Demoer Wa sed 
rood effect again, the pertines f{ that 
circumstance to the economic bea: 3 

the measure being perfectly obvious 
Having shown satisfactorily 

tariff that sustains the industries of the 
country, including agricu 1 keeps 
the wages of workingmen up a hich leve 
Mr. Sherman took up the subject t trusts 
and combinations, and = said that they 
have no connection with tariff laws i 
he said subseque ntiv “*If such ndividuals 
or corporations combine to advance the price 
of the domestic product and preve 

free result of open and fair competition, I 


would without a moment's hesitatior 


the duties on foreign goods comps wi 
them, in order to break down the com! i 
tion.” The Orville speech bav ber 
written and printed and sent to the press bx 


fore it was delivered, what are we to think 
of these 


that 


two incongruous statements, first 


Trusts have 


laws, and second, that if they do combine to 


ree adwantad ft . ¥ 1, } rriar 

take advantage of the tariff, he Shermat 
1) } a ? 

will vote to reduce the duties It is all 
} ‘ 


very mysterious, or would be in the 


a speaker of less Known dexterity 4 
tv for dodging and ueu ng al 1 Wistit 
than J Sherman 


When Messrs 
circulating forged and 
from English 
did not 


greater man 


ar — 
papers in t 





know that thev 


than Thurber 


at least the 


and 





equal of Plummer. It appears that it was 


Napoleon who started the dodge of 


sham extracts from English papers 


wrote to Fouch¢ 


for political purposes. He 
igust JS, 1804: ‘* The notes vou have sent 


upon the powerlessness of Russia are 
written by a man of sense. Publish 


them in 
& newspaper as translated from an English 
paper ; hoose tl} NIME i¢@ that is little 


nown Lanfrey, ii., 146). How this last 
touch reminds one of the device of the Home 
Market Club of 


their forged extracts to an 


Boston in ascribing one of 
English paper en 
titled the 7ron -ra,which was not only “little 
known,” bui did not exist. 


We 


We are ashamed 


of Plummer. had no idea he was a 


plagiarist. 

The Electrical Engineer (October nutnber) 
has an article on the copper tariff in its re 
lation to our export trade in electrical sup 
plies, showing how this industry has been 
crippled, and in some cases actually trans- 
ferred to Europe, by our tariff, which enables 
foreigners to get American copper at lower 








satin 





rates than our own manufacturers can get it, 
A case is mentioned where an American 
manufacturer of insulated copper wire, 
which he was exporting to foreign markets, 
observing that the price of copper in the 
United States was several cents a pound 
higher than in Europe, concluded that his 
trade in the American-made wire could 
not be permanent, because the Europeans 
would soon imitate his wire and run him 
out, having their copper cheaper. So he 
sent machinery over there and started the 
manufacture in Europe. Then the price of 
copper in the United States fell to the Euro- 
pean price and he sent his machinery back. 
Then the French copper syndicate collapsed 
and the European price went down, but the 
American combination held together and 
maintained the price here at four to five 
cents above the foreign. So the machinery 
was sent ovcr a second time, and is now 
in operation, and the country has lost 
whatever advantage it possessed in the 
manufacture of this wire for export. ‘A 
difference,” says the Electrical Engineer, 
‘in the price of copper between the United 
States and Europe of 20 per cent. is enough 
to swallow up all the profit in the export of 
many electrical supplies, such as insulated 
wire and cables, while it places American 
makers of dynamos, and of any other appa- 
ratus containing copper o1 brass, ata de- 
cided disadvantage in the markets of the 
world. The recent drop in the American 
price improves the situation of manufac- 
turers in the United States; but let us not 
complacently assume that the copper-miners 
have experienced religion.” 


The decision of Judge Day in the Kemm- 
ler case, affirming the constitutionality of the 
Electrical Execution Law, must have been an- 
ticipated from the beginning. ‘To set aside 
a law of the State, passed after more than 
the usual deliberation, merely because some 
people think one way and some people think 
another way, would be a very fantastic 
method of carrying on a government, and 
one which the judiciary would not be likely 
to lend countenance to. That electricity 
will kill, and kill suddenly, is attested almost 
daily in our streets. This is a fact which 
every body except electrical experts interested 
in overhead wires understand. Whenever 
a man is instantly killed in this way, a des- 
perate effort is made to show that the insula 
tion was defective, or that the weather was 
damp, or that there was a leak somewhere, 
or that the converter was put in the wrong 
place. But when it is proposed to apply 
electricity directly to a murderer under sen- 
tence of death, without any insulation at all, 
and in the most scientific state of dampness, 
and so that all the leakage shall go into the 
body of the condemned, and so that the con- 
verter shall be in exactly the right place, 
then learned counsel and learned witnesses 
come forward by scores to tell us that it is 
extremely doubtful whether electricity will 
kill instantly, and so doubtful that we ought 
to go back to hanging, which, as everybody 
knows, will kill in the course of one to 
twenty minutes, according to the state of the 
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machinery in use, the strength of the rope, 
the skill of the Sheriff, and the state of his 
nervous system, 


The final tests of the Zalinski dynamite 
guns on board the cruiser Vesuvius, which 
was built for the purpose of carrying them, 
were remarkably successful, and_ official 
word to that effect has been communicated 
to the Navy Department. It was demon- 
strated that the three guns, mounted at the 
bow of the cruiser, were capable of throwing 
fifteen shells, each carrying 200 pounds of 
dynamite, a distance of more than a mile 
within about seventeen minutes. The three 
guns were tried in succession, The first 
discharged its five shells in less than five mi- 
nutes, the second did the same work in about 
the same time, and the third iu a_ little 
more than six minutes. As the contract 
with the Government required’ a discharge 
of fifteen shells within thirty minutes, this 
was giving almost double what was required, 
There was sufticient air pressure remaining 
in the guns at the close of the experiments to 
show them capable of throwing fifteen more 
shells without replenishing the air reservoirs, 
Each shell contains 200 pounds of high ex- 
plosive, and the guns are therefore capable of 
carrying 6,000 pounds of the most powerful 
explosive matter a distance of over a mile 
with no danger of explosion till it reaches its 
destination. Here is indeed a new and aw- 
ful terror added to modern warfare. 


The Twenticth Century, edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Pentecost, has discovered that Mr. Henry 
George is not the true inventor of the Single 
Tax philosophy, but that the credit belongs 
to the late Patrick Edward Dove, a Scotch- 
man, Who published in 1850 a book entitled 
‘The Theory of Human Progression,’ which 
contains all the leading ideas that are em- 
braced in Mr. George's ‘ Progress and Pover- 
ty,’ set out in much the same way. The 
article in the Zienticth Century is headed 
‘A Collapse of Henry George’s Preten- 
sions,” and is written by J. W. Sullivan. 
Copious extracts from Mr. Dove’s book and 
from Mr. George’s are printed, to show the 
similarity of views and of forms of stating 
them. We shall not attempt to pass judg- 
ment upon the charge of wholesale plagiar- 
ism (for that is what it amounts to) which 
is thus preferred against the author of * Pro- 
gress and Poverty.’ It is admitted by Mr. 
George’s accuser that his (George's) style of 
putting the great truths of the single tax be- 
fore the world is more captivating than Mr. 
Dove's, and to this is attributed the fact that 
while Mr. George's book is to be found 
everywhere, Mr. Dove’s is to be found only 
in the Astor Library and the Mercantile Li- 
brary. The obvious suggestion is, that Mr. 
Dove's book ought to be reprinted at once 
and put into the Seaside Library. 





One reason why Mr. Dove's book pro- 
duced such barren results, we venture to say, 
was because there was nothing in it that was 
of value to the human race, for, however de- 
fective his style might be (and it does not 








strike us as so very bad), if it held the live 
coal of truth it would have made a blaze be 
fore now. The writings of the late Mr. 
Darwin are certainly not attractive in point 
of style. Except his‘ Voyage of a Naturalist 
found the World’ (in the Peagle), which 
possesses the interest of narrative and travel, 
his books are extremely dry and crabbed 
in point of diction. He is much behind 
his contemporaries Wallace and Huxley 
in this regard. Yet Wallace and Huxley 
and nearly all modern naturalists have come 
to acknowledge him as their master, while all 
the world has been reading his books these 
twenty years despite his infelicities of style. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that if there 
had been any sound logic in Dove’s treatise— 
still more if it had showed how to expel 
poverty from the world—the world would 
have found it out before now, and crowned 
it with garlands, and adopted it as a kind of 
new Bibley Can we imagine anything more 
important than the abolishing of poverty ? 
Next to the saving of souls, it must be ac- 
counted the most transcendent achievement 
that the human intellect ever has attained 
to or ever will. If we could tell in black 
and white, in any kind of diction, how that 
end might be gained, we should feel sure 
of greater literary fame than that of Shak- 
spere, greater than that of all the poets that 
ever lived. 
some general recognition before the lapse of 
forty years. 


And we should be sure, too, of 


Ex-Mayor Oakey Hall’s action in bringing 
in London a suit for $50,000 damages against 
James Bryce for publishing, in his ‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’ a chapter on the Tweed 

ting in which Hall is spoken of as a mem- 
ber, has caused considerable surprise to 
American readers of the book. The chapter 
was written for the book by Prof, F. J. 
Goodnow of Columbia College, and is a 
calm and moderate statement of unques- 
tioned historical facts. In one place it 
speaks of Hall asa politician who ‘ proved 
extremely useful to Tammany Hall,” and in 
another it quotes Samuel J. Tilden’s com- 
ment on Hall’s election as Mayor, that by it 
the ‘‘ Ring became completely organized and 
matured,” adding: ‘‘ It(the Ring) controlled 
the Common Council of the city and the 
Legislature of the State, and its nominee sat 
in the Gubernatorial chair; Hall was Mayor; 
Sweeny was City Chamberlain or Treasurer 
of both city and county; Tweed was practi- 
cally supreme in the Street Department; 
Connolly was City Comptroller, and thus had 
charge of the city finances; the city judiciary 
was in sympatby with these men; and finally 
their control of the Tammany organization 
made it an extremely difficult if not an im- 
possible thing to dislodge them from their 
position by opposing them at elections.” 
Mention is also made of the fact that when 
Tweed bad the Board of Apportionment 
created, Hall became a member of it, with 
Connolly, Tweed, and Sweeny, and that thus 
the ‘‘ Ring obtained the entire control of the 
city’; and of the other equally important 
fact that Hall became with Connolly and 
Tweed the ad-interim ‘“ Board of Audit” 
which, through Watson, audited and paid 
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within three months and a half $6,000,000 of 
claims, the greater part of which were to 
reimburse the Ring for its expenditures in 
getting the charter of Tweed in 1870 through 
the Legislature. Hall’s retlection is spoken of 
as having ‘‘strengthened” the Ring, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to the Ring's subse 
quent operations in getting laws through the 
Legislature to ipcrease the amount ef the 
public money which it could expend. The 
Big Four of that day were Tweed, Hall, Con 
nolly, and Sweeny, and in one place Prof. 
Goodnow them: ‘ The methods 
which the Ring adopted to fill the pockets of 


says of 


its members were various in kind and of dif 
ferent degrees of immorality.” We believe 
that this is one of the grounds upon which 
Mr. Hall bases his demands for damages, he 
having always declared that none of the 
money went into his own pockets. 
was the fourth member of the 


That he 
Ring, or the 
3ig Four,” is, of course, not to be denied; 
neither is it to be denied that if he had not 
been a faithful ally of Tweed, he wouid 
never have been put into the position. 


What Mr, Hall is trying to accomplish by 
libel suit in London—that is, to rehabilitate 
his reputation—ancther of the Big Four, Peter 
3. Sweeny, is trying to accomplish here by 
long statements in the newspapers. lie has 
made many of these, and the latest fills near- 
ly six columns of Monday’s World. Mr. 
Sweeny, like Mr. Hall, acquitted in 
court of complicity in the Ring frauds, but 
both men have learned by many years of bit 


was 


ter experience that the court of public opi 
nion has refused to acquit them of moral 
guilt in all the Ring’s doings. They were 
Tweed’s allies throughout all the Ring’s trans 
actions, and if none of the money which was 
taken from the city treasury could be traced 
into their pockets, they 
which millions of it went into other people’s 
pockets, for the prosperity and glory of Tam- 
many Hall. It is well to have the doings of 
the Big Four of other days recalled now, for 
their operations may serve to give our pub- 
lic a warning of what the Tammany Big 
Four of to-day would like to undertake pro- 
vided they could get the power. 


were the means by 





Five ‘‘ bye-elections ” have recently taken 
place in England. In two of them the To- 
ries have lost seats they already held. In one 
they have increased their majority by seven. 
In the remaining two the Liberals have re 
tained their seats by increased majorities. 
The latest defeat of the North 
Buckinghamshire, an agricultural and Tory 
county, where, under 
conditions, the tigures 


Tories in 
absolutely similar 
of the last 
have been reversed, has naturally 
panic through the Liberal-Unionist ranks, 
and is leading some people to expect a disso 
lution of Pariiament. But it is plain enough 
that the more certain the Liberal-Unionists 
become that they will be evicted whenever 
the voters get a chance at them, the more 
strenuously they will oppose a dissolution 
They have now the certainty of sitting and 


legislating until 1892 
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eiection 


spread a 


and why should they 
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relinquish it 
agree with them on this point. Besides this, 
Mr. Balfour is 
most important experiment in Ireland, which 
he says will win the Irish over to English 
rule within a brief period, and he must not 


be interrupted. But if the bye-elections 


continue to go in this way, ‘‘ the sweets of 


ittice will consist mainly of the salaries 


‘ 
These elections do not, of course, prove that 
home rule is either ussured 


t ffectually dis 


the triumph of 


ir close at hand, but they 
pose of the notion that there is any reaction 
going on among the voters either favorable 
to the Conservatives or discouraging to the 


The Vv 


silliness on 


Gladstonians. also put a stamp of 
positive such lucubrations as 
those of Judge Hughes in a late number of 


the Forum, in which he 
American public that all supporters of Glad 


calmly assures the 


stone palliate or connive at murder and rob 
bery , or, in other words, that all the politic al 
wisdom and morality of the United Kingdom 


is lodged in the heads of one party 


The departure of Gen. Boulanger for the 
Island of Jersey, in order to reduce his ex- 
penses, ‘‘with a female companion,” is a ludi 
crously characteristic exit for a French pre 
tender of thisstamp. ‘The supplies of money 
are, of course, stopping, and the Royalists 
and Bonapartists have now no further use for 
him, and have formally dissolved connection 
with him. He still maintains that the people 
will call for him by and by, but he is 
doubtless much more occupied about his pe 

cuniary future than about any prospective 


calls The probabilities 


from the people. 


in their opinion, trying a 


We may be sure the Tories | 





stillseem extremely strong that his friends | 


will have finally to set him up, either in Lon 
don or Brussels, ina café and billiard-saloon 
him 
on the imagination, in his shirt-sleeves, very 
fat and pasty-looking, | his cu 


leaning on his cue 
waiting for his 


One can set 1oW, Without much strain 


stroke, or looking on 


over his absinthe at the games of his cus 
tomers, and rolling a cigarette while he tells 
wondrous tales of the knaveries of the Re- 
publican Government, and of the secret de 
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mands he receives from a disgusted people 
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to come back and turn the rascals out. 
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return visit to the German Emperor to a dis 


courteous degree, and that, in con} 

with continued concentration of 

troops on the German frontier meant 
trouble in the near future. It also derived 
some strength from the result of the French 
elections, because, it was said, now that a 
stable government has been set ip in 
Fran Russia will no longer hesitate about 
the alliance. But if Boulanger had succeed- 
ed would also have been said that, now 
that there Was a one-man power in France, 
Russia would no longer hesitate. In truth, 
when the time comes for & War scare, every 
vent of the day is made to sup t. The 

PI 
most serious feature of the situation is, how 
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SUCCESSFUL BALLOT LAWS. 


Wirnin the past few weeks elections have 
been held under three different ballot-reform 
laws, in Montana, in Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
in Connecticut, and in each instance the law 
has worked smoothly and with entire suc- 
cess, The Montana test was the most tho- 
rough because the law of that new State is a 
complete application of the Australian sys- 
tem in its most essential principles—that is, in 
requiring secret voting by the use of exclu- 
sively official ballots. Under this law, which 
has all the ‘‘ complications ” that have so 
alarmed the opponents of the Australian 
method, the Montana election proceeded 
without difficulty, with no annoying friction, 
and with unusual rapidity, as the apprehen- 
sion of possible delay in voting caused all 
the party leaders and workers to urge every- 
body to go to the polls early. It was the 
unanimous verdict from all parts of the 
State, after the election, that the law had 
worked well; and though the result was 
close and doubtful for several days, no com- 
plaints of irregularity or of unfairness in the 
result because of complexity have been 
heard. 

In the discussions concerning the Austra- 
lian system, a great deal has been said about 
the illiterate voter, and about the best me- 
thod of providing him assistance in marking 
his ballot. In the Tennessee law, and in the 
Kentucky law—which applies only to the 
city of Louisville—no provision whatever is 
made in regard to illiterates, and the courts 
of those States have declared the laws un- 
constitutional in that respect, the failure 
really amounting to the fixing of an edu- 
cational qualification. The Montana law 
prescribes that a voter who is unable to 
read ‘‘shall, upon request, receive the as- 
sistance of one or two of the election 
officers in marking his ballot, and such 
officer or officers shall certify on the outside 
thereof that it was so marked with his or 
their assistance, and shall thereafter give no 
information regarding the same.” The elec- 
tion judges are given discretion as to whether 
a professing illiterate shall be put under 
oath as to his illiteracy. The party workers 
in Montana hit upon an ingenious device 
for helping the illiterate voter and at 
the same time gaining a knowledge of 
how he had voted. They provided him 
with a card having upon the top the printed 
words: ‘‘I want to vote for all the candi- 
dates on this card.” He presented this to 
the election officers, who required him to 
sign it, after which they marked his ballot 
as requested. This is a clear violation of 
the spirit of the law, since it completely de- 
stroys the secrecy of the ballot, and it is 
doubtful if it could stand the test of legality 
incourt. It enables the voter to have assist- 
ance outside the polling-place in marking his 
ballot, whereas the intention of the law 
is that he shall get that assistance only on 
the inside, and from officers who are sworn 
not to reveal the nature of his ballot. 
Any corrupt voter by professing illiteracy 
could in this way keep faith with his cor- 
rupter, and could furnish evidence that he 
had done so in the signed card, The device 





shows the ingenuity which the working poli- 
ticians everywhere will employ to defeat the 
law. It is never likely to be a very serious 
evil, as few voters are willing to make pro- 
fession of illiteracy, pride restraining most 
men from such an exhibition. 

The trial of the Tennessee law in Chatta- 
nooga was in many respects similar to that 
in Montana, for, with the exception of no 
provision for illiterates, the Tennessee statute 
is in all essential particulars much like that 
of Montana. It has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by a local court of Knoxville, and 
an appeal has been taken to the higher courts. 
It was decided by the judicial authorities in 
Chattanooga that, pending this appeal, the 
law was in force, and on this decision it had 
its first trial in the municipal election. The 
general verdict was that the election was one 
of the quietest and smoothest ever held in 
the city, with little or no attempt at illegal 
voting or intimidation, and entirely satisfac- 
tory results. 

The trial in Connecticut must be considered 
from a different point of view. It will be re- 
membered that a carefully drawn law, em- 
bodying the approved principles of the Aus- 
tralian system, was passed by the Legislature 
of that State last winter and was vetoed by the 
Governor. A new law, hastily patched up 
in caucus, and never considered deliberately 
in either house, was subsequently enacted 
and approved by the Governor. We said of 
it at the time of its passage, that it was “‘in 
no sense an application of the Australian 
system”; that it provided for a secret bal- 
lot, and forbade ticket-peddlers to approach 
within one hundred feet of the polls, and 
that these were ‘‘important advances in the 
direction of honest elections.” Its provi- 
sions in regard to the furnishing of ballots 
were always looked upon by ballot-reform- 
ers as the weak point in the law. They sim- 
ply require that the State shall furnish the 
official paper for the ballots, and allow the 
political organizations to print and distribute 
them. The State is also required to furnish 
official envelopes into which the voter may 
put his ballots before depositing them. Almost 
the only features taken from the Australian 
system are the use of booths in the polling- 
places and the exclusion of ticket-peddlers 
and workers from about the polls. In prac- 
tical use on Monday week these two pro- 
visions accomplished the most satisfactory 
results. Indeed, all the benefits which tke 
new law bestowed can be traced to them. 
The envelope provision opens the door for 
the familiar ‘‘ Tasmanian dodge,” and other 
devices, by which a dishonest voter can 
take into the polling-place a ballot pre- 
pared and sealed for him outside, and, 
obtaining another envelope inside, may bring 
that out as proof that he has deposited the 
first one. With an exclusive official bal- 
lot, there would be no need of an enve- 
lope, which is a clumsy device and a need- 
less element of perplexity to the voter. 

The great gain of the Connecticut experi- 
ment is the showing it has made of the really 
simple working of two important features 
of the Australian system. The contention 
that the average American elector is too dull 
to be able to vote under a system which the 








Australian, Canadian, and English electors 
have had no trouble in understanding, is, 
like all the other objections to that system, 
founded upon error. 


THE TWO-PRESIDENTS SYSTEM. 
One of the first questions which arose in the 
convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States was, whether the national 
Executive should consist of a single person, 
or of two or three. There was a sharp divi- 
sion and an animated discussion. James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania and Charles Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina led off with ad- 
vocacy of a single person. Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut took the other side. 
“The Legislature,” he said, ‘‘are the best 
judges of the business to be done by the 
Executive, and should be at liberty, from 
time to time, to appoint one or more, as ex- 
perience may dictate.” Edmund Randolph 
of Virginia sustained this view, holding that 
unity in the Executive would lead ultimate- 
ly to monarchy, and that ‘' the requisites for 
the Executive department—vigor, despatch, 
and responsibility—can be found in three 
men as well as in one.” Madison calm- 
ed the excitement by proposing that, be- 
fore choosing between unity and _ plural- 
ity in the Executive, the Convention fix 
the extent of the authority which should 
be intrusted to that department of the Gov- 
ernment ; and, after this had been done, the 
Convention readily agreed that this authority 
should be wielded by one person, to be called 
the President. 

Hamilton, in the Federalist, marshalled the 
arguments which sustained this conclusion. 
Premising that ‘‘ all men of sense will agree 
in the necessity of an energetic Executive,” 
he ranked unity as first and most important 
among the ingredients which constitute such 
energy. ‘‘Decision, activity, secrecy, and de- 
spatch,” he said, ‘‘will generally characterize 
the proceedings of one man in a much more 
eminent degree than the proceedings of any 
greater number.” He showed that the ex- 
perience of other nations, so far as it cast 
any light upon the subject, ‘‘ teaches us 
not to be enamoured of plurality in the 
Executive. We have seen that the Acheans, 
on an experiment of two Prietors, were 
induced to abolish one. The Roman his- 
tory records many instances of mischiefs to 
the Republic from the dissensions between 
the consuls, and between the military tri- 
bunes who were at times substituted for the 
consuls. But it gives us no specimens of any 
peculiar advantages derived to the State from 
the circumstance of the plurality of those 
magistrates.” Considering the question 
purely in accordance with ‘‘ the dictates of 
reason and good sense,” Hamilton discovered 
much greater cause to reject than to approve 
the idea of plurality in the Executive, say- 
ing on this point: 

‘* Wherever two or more persons are engaged 
in any common enterprise or pursuit, there 
is always danger of difference of opinion. If 
it be a public trust or office in which they 
are clothed with equal dignity and authority, 
there is peculiar danger of personal emulation 
and even animosity. From either, and es 
cially from all these causes, the most bitter dis- 


sensions are apt to spring. Whenever these 
happen, they lessen the respectability, weaken 
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the authority, and distract the plans and opera- 
tion of those whom they divide. If they should, 
unfortunately, assail the supreme executive 
magistracy of a country, consisting of a plu- 
rality of persons, they might impede or frus- 
trate the most important measures of the Gov- 
ernment in the most critical emergencies of the 
State.” 

During the past month, for the first time 
in the history of the Government, the coun- 
try has had an exhibition of how plurality 
in the Executive really works. It is now 
the 12th of October. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, Tanner resigned the office of Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and Benjamin Harri- 
son, the Executive at Washington, who is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, accepted the resigna- 
tion, ‘‘ to take effect on the appointment and 
qualification of your successor.” The suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed, and the sole 
reason is because Russell A. Alger, the Exe- 
cutive at Detroit, who is Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
has differed in opinion from the Washington 
Executive as to the merits of the various 
candidates for the vacancy who have been 
suggested, and as to the policy on which 
the Bureau shall be conducted. Imme- 
diately upon Tanner's resignation it was 
agreed by the Republican organs that, in 
the words of the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘ it now 
remains for the President [at Washington] 
to appoint some other member of the Grand 
Army.” <A few days later it was announced 
by that good Republican organ the New 
York Press, that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States 
wished to appoint Gen. George S. Merrill of 
Massachusetts, but that, as an essential preli- 
minary, ‘‘the General has been asked to se- 
cure certain G. A. R. endorsements.” On the 
following day it was announced by the same 
excellent authority that the ‘‘ reason why 
the President has hesitated to appoint Gen. 
Merrill is that he has as yet failed to procure 
the endorsement of Gen. R. A. Alger, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R.” A 
week or two ago the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Indianapolis Journal, the 
Washington President’s home organ, report- 
ed that ‘‘the appointment of a Pension 
Commissioner seems as far away now as 
it has at any time since the resignation of 
Corporal Tanner was received,” and explained 
that the difficulty was to find a man who will 
‘* meet the approval of Gen. Alger and the 
Grand Army.” The correspondent declared 
that ‘‘the only reason for not appointing 
Judge Rea of Minnesota was the objection of 
Gen. Alger,” and explained that the Detroit 
Executive insisted upon ‘‘ a man for the Pen- 
sion Bureau more like Tanner than Judge 
Rea, or who will at least carry out Tanner's 
policy.” 

One month's trial of this two-Presidents 
system has fully vindicated all the argu- 
ments of the Federalist against it. It has 
proved, as Hamilton expected, fatal to the 
‘decision, activity, secrecy, and despatch ” 
so essential in an Executive. That ‘‘ danger 
of difference of opinion” which he appre- 
hended has been realized. The effect has 
been, as he anticipated, to ‘‘ lessen the re- 
spectability”” and ‘‘ weaken the authority” 
of the Washington Executive certainly— 








however it may be with the President at De 
troit. Worst of all, these dissensions be- 
tween the two Presidents ‘‘ impede the most 
important measures of the Government”; a 
bureau which controls the expenditure of 
$80,000,000 a year being left to run at hap 
hazard for weeks, while the Washington and 
Detroit Executives try to agree upon the 
policy on which it shall be conducted in fu- 
ture and the commissioner who shall carry 
out that policy. 

One such experiment should suffice for all 
time. Heretofore the American people have 
had only the warnings of statesmen to deter 
them from trying the plan of having a Presi- 
dent at Washington who would divide his 
authority with another Executive somewhere 
else in the country. A month's working of 
the Harrison-Alger system should make for 
ever impossible the choice of any man to sit 
in the White House who will not himself be 
the sole President. 


A PRELIMINARY BLUNDER. 

WE have given little credence to the reports 
of discontent with the choice of Mr. Blaine 
as President of the Pan-American Congress 
on the part of some of the South Ameri 
can delegations; but there are some other 
particulars in which the management of 
the Congress has thus far been decidedly 
unhappy. One of these is the prominence 
given to Mr. W. E. Curtis, at present 
assigned by the State Department to take 
charge of the delegates while upon their 
travels, and to be hereafter, so it is said, 
made one of the secretaries of the Congress. 
His appearance in these functions might 
properly be taken by the South Americans 
as a direct affront to them, did they not stop 
to reflect, as they probably do, that the State 
Department is thus pushing him forward in 
innocent ignorance of his serious disqualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Curtis was appointed Secretary to the 
South American Commission of 1885, on the 
ground, so it was understood at the time, of 
the enthusiastic despatches in favor of Presi- 
dent Arthur’s renomination which he sent 
from Washington te the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean. Afterwards, when two of the Com 
missioners fell by the way, he was made 
Commissioner, and as such figures in the 
final report made to the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Blaine is therefore displaying consider- 
able magnanimity in taking up with this old 
political antagonist—if a Washington corre 
spondent deserves to be so called—but is 
showing at the same time an unfortunate 
lack of acquaintance with the views of Sou.) 
Americans about the man he is favoring in 
this way. They bad no occasion for feelings 
other than those of amusement at the per- 
formances of Mr. Curtis as a Commissioner, 
but when he turned author, as in an evil 
hour he did, he became to them most dis- 
tinctly a grata. His book, 
‘The Capitals of Spanish America,’ is an 
offence in their nostrils. A recent maga- 
zine article of his aroused the _ indig- 
nation of the ex-Minister of Colombia 
to the United States, as was made clear in 
the letter which that gentleman sent to us 
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on the subject; but it is his book which ex 
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a book of tra 


vels, as arecord of observations, it was so 


cites the greatest ire. 
it was merely absurd ; but as 


ignorantly contemptuous of the people and 


governments of South America, so coarsely 


intolerant in referring to their dominant re 
ligion, so cutrageously personal in retailing 
gossip and scandal, as permanently to dis 
qualify its author for having 
whatever 


any dealings 


with a people so punctiliously 
South Americans of the 
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tinguished South American, whom we are 
not at liberty to identify except by saying 
that he is an accomplished schoiar and states 
man, has just published in a Spanish pape: 
articles 
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about this ve ry book, under the title Liow 
We are Treated by Those who Desire Our 
Patronage.” 
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Allowances Lie se 


rene ignorance of South Amertean ideas dis 
played by many of our public men—an ig 
norance well instanced, by the way, in the 
Cur 


} “ty Th ripe } } *) ) » 
glowing eulogies of his book which Mr 


tis secured from United States Senators and 


other high functionaries. But it is to be 
hoped that their patience will be tested only 
during the period of their travels, and that 


some one having Mr. Blaine’s ear will advise 
him of the indelicacy of making such a man 
a Secretary of the Congress 

Of the trip itself, 


duct, it may be said that its planning showed 


under Mr. Curtis's con 


other metives than delicate consideration for 
the nation’s cuests. Most of 
of mature years, for whom six weeks of life 
in railroad cars, in a changeable 
not exactly a luxury 


them are men 


climate, is 
Besides, there is in 
the thing almost an implication against their 
intelligence—as if it would be a good thing 
to treat them used to 

Cloud and 
Washington, 


as the Government 
treat the chiefs Red 
Crazy Horse—take them to 
show them the sights, and so impress them 
with Uncle Sam's power that they would see 


Sioux 


no hope in opposing him. These delegates 
are travelled gentlemen, who are not easily 
awe-stricken. They have seen the finest 
workshops of Europe ; 
quainted with the immense ingenuity with 
which American manufacturers have pre- 
pared themselves to supply the demands of a 
foreign trade which they declare they don’t 
want, and so they will probably more and 
more relinquish the advantages of this edu- 
cational journey to their private secretaries, 
who appear to be enjoying it to the full. 


they are already ac 
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FAME AND NOTORIETY. 
Frances Power Conse has an interesting 
article in the last Forum on the decline of a 
desire for fame, and the corresponding rise 
in the love of notoriety, as a human motive. 
She says that ‘‘ among the vast changes which 
have passed over the civilized world within 
the memory of living men, one compara- 
tively insignificant has hitherto escaped ob- 
servation: itis the disestablishment of fame.” 
After giving some illustrations or proofs of 
this, she adds : 


‘*Such a change in the common estimate of a 

once universally applauded passion is, of itself, 
noteworthy. It becomes still more singular 
when we find, growing up in the vacant place, 
a bastard brother sentiment, the love of noto- 
riety, and observe that though no man yet 
openly avows harboring this last in his breast, 
multitudes are credited with it both by friends 
and foes, and not thought much the worse of 
in consequence, ‘To confess to the ambition for 
fame would be to fall into mock-heroics and 
bathos and become the mark of satire. To 
betray the love of notoriety may be slightly 
vulgar, but readily passes muster as a rather 
amiable weakness by no means ridiculous, but, 
on the contrary, possessing many advantages, 
political and commercial.” 
She then describes notoriety at some length, 
and dwells with much emphasis on the 
fondness of Americans for it as compared 
with the English dislike. She contrasts the 
English love of privacy with what she al- 
leges is the American love of publicity, of 
course greatly to the disadvantage of the 
former, 

But she has not apparently got at the 
philosophy of the matter, which is, after all, 
simple enough. Fame is essentially an 
aristocratic motive. It isin its very nature 
something which can only be reached by the 
few. It is, in the sense in which the word 
has always been used since it left the Latin, 
something to be won by some sort of high en- 
deavor, great achievements in war, or in 
literature, or science, or art, or politics, It 
is, in short, something which only a very 
small portion indeed of any one generation 
can attain. But for this very reason, per- 
haps, it is something which even the noblest 
natures allow themselves to think enviable. 
It was the heathen Themistocles who said 
**the trophy of Miltiades would not let him 
sleep,” but the best Christian in our day feels 
no hesitation in wishing that the greatness 
he admires in his brother man had only come 
his way. Still, we all sorrowfully acknow- 
ledge that greatness is the fortune, and must 
always be the fortune, of the few. Every one 
cannot go to Corinth. Fame is not and cannot 
be for the mass of mankind, Until our day, 
when ordinary men saw the battles, sieges, 
and fortunes by which it was won, they re- 
signed themselves to obscurity, so that famous 
men of necessity constituted a sort of aris- 
tocracy—an aristocracy of the best sort, to 
be sure, one that must always form the up- 
per house in the parliament of man, but still 
an aristocracy. 

Now, democracy finds it hard to bear with 
an aristocracy of any kind, and it finds it 
harder still to see any of the delights of. life 
confined to one small class. A democracy 
likes to have all sweet things widely diffused. 
It is hostile to all monopolies, even the mo- 
nopoly of greatness. It acknowledges that 
it is only the few who can be great, but it saw 





very early in its history that that element in 
fame which consists in being widely known 
was capable of being enjoyed by great num- 
bers through other channels than those of 
heroic effort. For fame men have to 
** Scorn delights and live laborious days,’’ 

but for notoriety they need only do odd jobs. 
The means of reaching this supreme demo- 
cratic pleasure of being taken out of the 
crowd and made conspicuous was at last fur- 
nished by the newspapers, and the multitude 
has rushed on it hungry and thirsty. From 
this has come that sudden rise of notoriety 
which puzzles Miss Cobbe. It is fame di- 
luted, cheapened, and made accessible to the 
million, or at all events the hundred thousand. 
Very few indeed feel themselves capable 
of great deeds with either sword or pen, or 
ever expect the opportunity to perform them; 
but there is nobody who does not feel noto- 
riety to be within his reach—that is, does not 
feel that, witha very small expenditure of 
effort, he may become the talk of the town, 
or of the State, oreven of the Union. Every 
newspaper Office is to the lover of notoriety 
what the cheap-clothing store is to the poor- 
ly clad man. He cannot get silken doublet 
and hose in it, and fit himself out to play the 
gallant in fashionable society, but he can get 
what will enable him to cut a very decent 
figure in the streets and hotels. 

Before newspapers, notoriety was hardly 
to be had without the commission of some 
atrocious crime. But it can now be had by 
jumping off a bridge, marrying a woman of 
the town, buying a large house, eating thirty 
quails in thirty successive days, keeping a fast 
trotter, writing an erotic book, fighting a duel, 
owning forty pairs of trousers, editing a 
silly or indecent newspaper, giving a large 
donation to a campaign fund, sending 
clergymen to Europe, walking a hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, knocking a man 
out in two rounds, preaching sensational 
sermons, denying the rotundity of the earth, 
and so on. It is the modern newspaper 
which has diffused this great happiness 
among the multitude. Without it we should 
have to jog on without anything more pic- 
turesque than great soldiers, scholars, states- 
men, and artists. By the aid of the news- 
paper our streets swarm with men who 
have that one note of fame which con- 
sists in being recognized and talked about, 
and which has probably been productive of 
far more quiet pleasure than fame ever was. 
Any journalistic ‘‘ Stroller” or ‘‘ Lounger,” 
as he ‘‘ walks down Broadway,” sees more 
notorious men in one hour than probably 
existed in the whole of Europe a century 
ago—ineaning by that, men who have made 
their way out of the crowd, are individualized 
and now pass for ‘‘ somebody,” and bask 
in the sunshine of publicity. The notorious 
man is not always an admirable person. 
In fact, he is apt to be a very odious 
person in nine cases out of ten. But there 
is nothing mysterious about him. The 
sudden multiplication of him may _ be 
one of the ‘‘ vast changes” of the modern 
world, but it is not an inscrutable one. He 
has come in with steam, and we fear, to use the 
slang phrase, ‘‘has come to stay.” Every 
newspaper breeds him in great numbers, and 





he in his turn has done much to produce 
‘‘the great editor’ who distributes notoriety 
from his sanctum. For one of the differ- 
ences between Fame and Notoricty is that 
Fame can only be obtained wholesale, in 
great quantities, while Notoriety can be had 
at retail, and, in fact, is peddled, and the man 
who can peddle it out is necessarily a great 
personage to the multitude who stand waiting 
with their pails and bags. He can inflict on 
them the keenest suffering by erasing their 
names, or ‘‘ ordering them out of the paper ” 
(in the technical phrase) from the lists of 
guests at rich men’s houses, of occupants of 
the platform at meetings and lectures, of 
mourners at funerals, of friends at weddings 
and receptions, and of spectators at races. 
And it is a suffering for which there is no 
remedy. The injured man cannot go to him 
and say, ‘‘ ’Sdeath and fury, sir! what do 
you mean by not printing my name among 
the guests at the Smith dinner or the pall- 
bearers at the Jones funeral ?” He has to 
bear his obscurity in silence, to smile a 
ghastly smile, and affect a peace which no 
lover of notoriety ever knows. 

The subject is an interesting and broad 
one. Miss Cobbe has only touched its sur- 
face, and, in fact, has apparently only taken 
it up for the purpose of making an odious 
comparison between English and American 
manners. We trust some one will shortly 
treat it with a firmer touch and deeper in- 
sight. 


WASHINGTUN’S PEDIGREE AT LAST. 


‘ANGEL OF DEATH, there will the man be 
found,” says Solomon, in Leigh Hunt's tale of 
‘The Inevitable.” With alike unerring finger, 
our countryman, Mr. Henry F. Waters, en- 
gaged for some six years in genealogic research 
in England, has pointed out the transatlantic 
haunts and relationships of John Harvard and 
of Roger Williams; and now, on tbe hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s assuming the 
Presidency, he eclipses all other centennial 
commemorations by fixing the descent of the 
Father of his Country for ten generations, 

We anticipate, by courteous permission, the 
delayed publication of the particulars of this 
discovery in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for October, and in a 
reprint bearing the title ‘An Examination of 
the English Ancestry of George Washington, 
setting forth the evidence to connect him with 
the Washingtons of Sulgrave and Brington, 
by Henry F. Waters, A.M.’ This connection 
had been conjectured as far back as 1791 by 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, guided 
by the Heraldic Visitations of Northampton- 
shire, in which he found a John and Lawrence 
Washington, whom he provisionally identified 
with the brothers, emigrants to Virginia about 
1657, known to be the immediate ancestors of 
George Washington. But Mr. Waters’s great 
predecessor, Col. Joseph L. Chester, produced 
evidence which effectually disproved this the- 
ory, and which left the question an open one. 

“At first.” says Mr. Waters, ‘tI gleaned 
over the whole field for Washingtons,” or, in 
other words, over at least nineteen counties in 
which they were met with. The field was 
quickly narrowed, however, by his ascertaining 
that though Lawrence Washington died in Vir- 
ginia, letters of administration were granted 
in England on May 30, 1677, he being described 
therein as formerly of Luton in Bedfordshire 
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‘Laurentii Washington nuper de Luton in 
Comitatu Bedford sed apud 
partibus transmarinis decedentis ”) 


Virginiam in 
For four 
years Mr. Waters accordingly kept his eye on 
the little tongue of Bedfordshire in which 
Luton is situated, and on the adjacent Hert- 
fordsbire which it invades, scrutinizing every 
will which proceeded from that quarter. The 
next clue he owed to the kindness of a friend, 
and it took the shape of » bond, formerly in 
the Hitchin Kegistry of the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon. By this instrument, dated 
Jan. 20, 1649-50, John Dagnall, of Grove, in 
the parish of Tring, in co. Herts, Yeoman, and 
William Middle Claydon, in co 
Bucks, Gent., were held in a thousand pounds 
for the proper administration of the g 


of Andrew Knowling, of Tring, Gent., 


5 


lately deceased, and as guardians of 


Roades of 


ods, 
etc., 
** Law- 
rence Washington, the younger,” during his 
minority, he being then fourteen years of age. 
The parish of Tring is about a dozen miles 
westward from Luton, and about midway on 
the direct line from London to Northampton, 
as also on an east-and-west line from Oxford to 
Hertford. It was probably the early home of 
the Virginian emigrant. 

Mr. Waters now took up the pursuit with 
energy, and with the sureness of instinet for 
which he is remarkable. He first 
will of Andrew Knowling, annexed to 
bond, and dated January 13, 1649-50, 
tained a considerable bequest of lands and tene 


sought the 
the 
This con- 


ments in Tring and elsewhere to bis godson, 
Lawrence Washington, and sundry bequests to 
the lad’s mother, Amphillis 
Knowling’s ‘* daughter-in-lawe,” 
should say, step-daughter, he having married 
her widowed mother, Mistress Roades. Mention 
of other persons in the same relation, William 
Roades, Elizabeth Fitzherbert, and Susan Bil- 
ling, furnished so many fresh scents to Mr. 
Waters, who was stili further cheered by the 
naming of four other children of Ampbhillis, 
headed by John, the needful complement to 
Lawrence. 

A visit to Tring was next in order, whose 
vicar was most ready to assist the American 
investigator; and here the ‘* Regester Booke”’ 
beginning with 1654, and bought by ‘* Maister 
Andreu Knolinge” and other churchwardens, 
revealed the baptism on June 23, 1635, of Law- 
rence Washington as well as of a younger 
brother and sister, children all of ‘* Mr. Lar- 
rance Washenton” (to choose one of the three 
forms in which the The 
father’s Christian name was a foregone conclu- 
sion from the expression in Knowling’s will 
with reference to Lawrence (‘‘ the 
younger”), intimated that the 
father was still living in 140 The Tring 
Register further noted the burial of ‘* Mrs. 
Washington,” in January, 165455, and 
Waters’s search for the letters of administra- 
tion was rewarded by finding that 
taken out on February 8, 1655, by her son 
John, who was thus shown to be her eldest 


Washington, 
or, as we 


name is recorded), 


his son 


which also 


= 
aur, 


Ley were 





and at least twenty-one years of age, while | 


it equally followed that the father was already 
dead, 

But who was the father? Did g 
styled ‘‘ Mr.” mean that he was a clergyman ; 
and was he ‘*that parson of Purleigh about 
whom,” says Mr. Waters, ‘‘I have for years 
had the suspicion that, if he could only be 
hunted down, we might possibly be able to dis 
pel the mystery enveloping the lineage of 
Washington”? He resolved to examine with 
the utmost care everything connected with the 
probate of Andrew Knowling’s wili, and it was 
in the course of his opening a bond made by 
John Dagnall as guardian of the children of his 


his bein 
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wife's sister, Susan Billing, deceased, that—but 
we must give the exp/orers Own Words 

‘IT then saw a little bit of paper, doubled or 
folded upon itself, which upon opening seeme 
about three inches long and from an inch and 
a half to two inches wide, and covered wit 
writing. Seeing, at a glance, that it was evi 
dently an official memorandum of Z 
of the letters of guardianship and of the cat! 
taken by Mr. Dagnall for the faithful perform 
ance of his trust, I did not read it through, but 
at once set about copying it in full, little real 
izing the start of surprise and gratification | 


the issuing 


should experience when [ should come to the | 


end of what proved to be the most valuable and 

important bit of genealogical evidence that 1 

ever saw, or ever expect to see, in the course 
; " 


of my gleanings. 


The memorandum, in Latin, was signed by 
A.M 


Archdeacon’s Court at 


‘* Laurentio Washington,” and 
the 


Whethampsted, therefore in all probability a 


tempora 
ry surrogate in 


clergyman, and concerned in the proceedings | 


because of bis wife's and especially his son 


\ndrew 
The only known Lawrence Wash 


Lawrence's heavy interest in Know 


ling’s will 


ington who was at once a clergyman and a 


Master of Arts was the “son of Lawrence 
Washington of Sulgrave, brother of Sir Wil 
liam Washington of Packington, and of Sir 


John Washington of Thrapston. He 
student, Lector, and Fellow of 
Proctor of the University of Oxford, 


and afterwards Rector of Purleigh. Phe lon 


was 
Brasenose, and 


in 1651 


search after the true line of ar 
Washington, 


brought to a successful close 


cestry of ou 


begun in 1791, was practicalls 
when that little 
paper was 


June, ISsv 


liscovered on Monday, the 
Let it not be supposed, however, that Mr 
Waters’s inquest stopped here, for a postscript 
shows that even on the 19th of last month he 
visited Middle Claydon with good results, Still 
less let it be 


hibited the strength of his argument, for his 


assumed that we have half ex 
mode of procedure, by establishing collateral 
Wil 
liams, in a moral certainty even when some 


relations, ends, as in the case of Roger 


links of demonstration remain to be unearthed 
As Mr. W. H. Whitmore, who annotates his 
brother genealogist, observes, ‘‘ we lack post 
tive proof” to identify the Lawrence baptized 
at Tring in 1635 with the emigrant; and we are 
not absolutely certain that the father was the 
Rector of Pucleigh. Our E 
should now take up the parable. 





uglish e 
Mr. Waters 
spreads before us a great mass of infor 


sUsSIns 


mation 
concerning the Royalist 
Washingtons; 


connections 
Henry Washington, nephew of 
the Rector of Purleigh, having been a col 
in the Royalist army and Governor of Worces 
ter in the 
was classed 


war, The Reetor himself 
Malignant 
laving the imprima 


Pariiainent in 1645, and 


civil 
among ‘' Scandalous, 
Priests, t 


tur of 


ina publication 


' 
of his living as ‘‘a common frequenter of Ale 
houses, not onely himselfe sitting dayly tippling 
there, but also incouraging others in that 
beastly vice, and bath been oft drunk.” But 
from this Puritan hbel on the diversions of Pur 
leigh he was vindicated the next vear by a 
writer who reported that he ‘‘was a Lova 
Person, and had one of the best Berefices in 
these Parts; and this was the Only cause of his 


Expulsion, as | verily believe"—mux 


with our partisan dismissais from the civil ser 


ve Wash- 
Sulgrave, 


Heard 


At all events, this Rev. Lawren 


ington was the son of Lawrence of 
’ 
m Sir isaac 


rightly guessed to be an ancestor of Ge 
] 


who died in 1615, and wh 
rge 


ngton, though he dropped a generation 


was presented by Charlies Sumner in 1561 to the 


State of Massachusetts, and may be seen in the | 





s | sein Bost side ( antrev's statue 
. t i Sta 

A fie buted 5 iiget i t anving Mr Wa 

ters’s exssav takes ust x n Washington of 

Whitfield, County Lancaster, at a date not de 
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emigrant brothers who, through Lawrence 
died and <A igustine lied >), grafted 
upon ti Novalis kK the arch-rebei of the 
Amer th hey l 
Our lers have now some a of e bril 
ianta evement w vddsa w laurel, and 
tt brightest.to Mr. Waters’s wreat! While 
lite and streng t i it, amdia srerie us sup 
port is not withheld, we may t t ient that 
he will again and vet again signalize his la 
Dborious devotions with discoveries pre us for 
the people of the whole intry, if so pre 
clous; and valuable, too, in cementing that only 
genuine Imperial federa i f peace 
zood-wiill wt Anglo Saxon t i has pro 
Vided for the whole Lng lish- speaking toe 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND —I 
I AND, O Se] Say 
EASTERN yx hay ea how fast 
things grow in Ca \ y { 
course is heard t s v far 
in the nu 1 Zz pia 1 wats 
his fle 1, md in tl eve i 
vine had grown t sk ! and de 
posited a ripe mie \ s his is 
ne or ¢ 7 iw ht way whic the 
cities grow l gre . nd 
eva i Widre ~) wu ew . i 4 
of the S tt We read ba | i 0s t 
thousand abitants,” while i s and 
if surely cant have taken re tha a day 
or two to write se two pages), thev say that 
San Diego is growing with most wonderful 
rapidity Its | t i lis a tless twenty 
tive thousand Most w ful, indeed ! San 
Diego did see ju a lively place ast April, 
aithough . vy bave been partiv attributa 
ble to lls be wtt heady arters of the miners 
going tot Santa Clara ! es in Lower Ca 
fornia lis an ill wind, et ind the losses 
f these wed miners were the gain of the 
San Diego merchants, whe soid almost a bhun- 
ired isand dollars’ worth of victuals and 
tools t » gold-hunters The temptation to 
llow tl sitter and yet a glimpse of a genu- 
ine California mining-camp was great; but on 
hearing of the hardships to be endured, of the 
tw indred dollars duty laid by the Mexican 
Government n a single wagon and team 
crossing the border, and the taxes on provi- 
s sequal to their full value, which raised the 
cost of i camp prices consiliered fabu- 
lous even bv mu ers accustomed to starvation 
i S to mention the tropical rains just 


then prevaient, which made tenting an invita 


tion t itarrh, rheumatism, and pneumonia 
I concluded to move northward sixty miles 
so, and spend a few weeks instead on Cata- 
lina Isla 


Before leaving the Coronado I had an oppor- 


tunily to note a curious way of settling urban 
juestions in California. it had long been in 


not Coronado Beach be- 


“i to San Diego, so it was determined to 





settle the matter on election day. There being 


a law that no liquor may be sold in San Diego 





ion day, the barkeeper at the Coro- 
Hotel was instructed to keep open, for 
which he was promptly arrested. This was to 
compel the courts to decide the question at is- 
sue. What the decision was I do not know, as 
I leit the next tetracing my steps 
as far as Oceanside, I took the California Cen 
tral direct back to Los Angeles. This road 


morning. 
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continues to skirt the ocean as far as San-Juan- 
by-tbe-Sea (a few miles from the famous San 
Juan Capistrano mission), where the tourist 
bids good-bye to the Pacific, not to see it again 
till he reaches San Francisco, unless he takes a 
branch road to one of the numerous seaside re- 
sorts of Los Angeles or to Santa Barbara. 

San-Juan-by-the-Sea was called by Dana, in 
his ‘Two Years before the Mast,’ ‘‘ the only 
romantic spot in California,” which is probably 
the most absurd statement regarding Califor- 
nia that has ever got into print. But it cer- 
tainly is one of the most charming points on 
the coast for those who love solitude, and 
every tourist ought to stop over at least be- 
tween two trains and see it. If they decide to 
spend the night at the ‘‘ hotel,” I wish them 
better luck than befell me. Early in the morn- 
ing, having paid the (really) big sum of one 
dollar for supper, lodging, and breakfast, I 
went down to the beach, about half a mile 
from the station, across an immense field of 
wild mustard, buried completely in a sea of 
fragrant yellow flowers waving over my head, 
,and then had tocross a lively little creek on a 
narrow plank—a creek which enjoys the satis- 
faction, rare in this region, of reaching the 
ocean without being tapped, or absorbed by 
the thirsty sun. The view from its mouth con- 
trasts delightfully with the uninterrupted, flat 
sandy beach all the way up from San Diego. 
A high, precipitous rocky shore rises abruptly, 
and presents itself as a bulwark against the 
restless waves. It leads up to hills from which 
fine views may be enjoyed, and which give 
room for daily varied rambles which one 
misses so much at a flat place like Coronado 
Beach. As there is a fine beach a short dis- 
tance below, it would be a splendid place for 
a hotel, and is already much frequented in 
midsummer by campers. When I was there, 
a deserted hut was the only visible evi- 
dence of human agency, and the solitude was 
emphasized by four monstrous pelicans sitting 
motionless and majestic on an isolated rock 
half a mile at sea. Below the precipice, where 
the waves in low water tumble gently over the 
rocky débris jutting far out into the sea, may 
be found quantities of shells, not dead and de- 
serted specimens lying bleaching on the beach, 
but shells and cockles alive and wide awake, 
and moving about like little pagodas with 
wheels and clockwork. On the way back to 
the station I cut off one of the tallest mustard 
plants—bushes they might well be called, so 
thick and tough are the stems at the base—and 
asked the station master how high he thought it 
was. He measured it and found it eleven feet in 
height! Then for the first time I felt convinced 
that the narrative of an Anaheimer who told 
me how, thirty years ago, he once got lost on 
horseback in a wild-mustard field on the fertile 
soil near where Fullerton now stands, was not 
a ‘California story.” To-day many of these 
fields of wild mustard are mowed down, yield- 
ing a crop which is the more profitable as there 
are no expenses for ploughing and sowing. I 
cannot see why there should not also be money 
in the custor bean, which, elsewhere cultivated 
in gardens as an ornamental shrub, is here a 
weedy nuisance hard to exterminate when it 
once gains a foothold. I have seen it grow as 
high as a second-story window in Los Angeles, 
side by side with a fuchsia tree, so to speak, 
still higher; while roses often cover a whole 
house, roof and all, and would aspire to the 
moon if there were a connecting link. 

To reach Catalina Island we take the train 
at Los Angeles for its old harbor town, San 
Pedro, whenve a steamer makes trips to the 
island three times a week. San Pedro is con- 
sidered good fishing ground, has numerous 











duck ponds in the vicinity, and appears to be 
the headquarters of all the sea-gulls on the Pa- 
cific, the beach being completely fringed by 
them at times. The chief article of import 
seems to be timber, the wharves being covered 
with acres of boards and planks, brought from 
Humboldt County and from Oregon and Puget 
Sound. A part of the town lies in a hollow 
which forms a complete kettle and must be an 
ideal breeding place for typhoid fever. Hotel 
accommodations are very primitive, but the 
Southern Pacific is completing a hotel near the 
light-house, where the sea breeze can never 
fail. The little steamer Hermosa, specially 
built for the traffic between San Pedro and 
Catalina, is new and comfortable, but has the 
great fault of rolling on the slightest provo- 
cation. However, the distance is but twenty 
miles, so that even those inclined to sea-sick- 
ness need not dread the passage. Santa Cata- 
lina Island is the second in size and the most 
interesting of the large number of islands 
which lie along the coast of California, begin- 
ning with the Coronado group, just below San 
Diego, and ending with Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa, off Santa Barbara. As it is the only one 
which has steam connection with the mainland, 
it has for many years been visited every sum- 
mer by thousands of campers, and the hotel 
erected there lately has added to its popularity, 
although for sanitary and scenic reasons the site 
chosen for it is not the best that could have been 
found. The island is visible from the main- 
land all along Los Angeles County, even far 
in the interior, as it has mountains which rise 
to a height of about three thousand feet. In- 
deed, as the boat approaches, we see that it 
consists entirely of mountains, being a sort of 
floating Highlands, like a section of the Coast 
Range rising abruptly out of the ocean, with- 
out any gradual slopes or foothills ; presenting 
a solid front of perpendicular rocks except ina 
few places where the wall is broken by a little 
cove or harbor, witha pebbly beach, as at Ava- 
lon, where the hotel stands. A study of the 
map of Southern California leaves no doubt in 
the mind that these islands at one time actually 
did form a part of the Coast Range, being con- 
nected with each othef and constituting a pe- 
ninsula extending from Point Conception to 
below Coronado, with a wide channel or sound 
between (like that which now extends for 
about a thousand miles from Olympia to Sitka), 
and navigated by the Pineugnas Indians, who 
in the time of the early Spanish voyagers in- 
habited Catalina Island, and were noted for 
their fine physique and skill in shipbuilding. 
Though they are now widely separated and 
scattered, these Channel Islands continue to 
affect the climate of Southern California by 
breaking the force of the wild Pacific waves 
and winds. 

This fact can be vividly realized by climb- 
ing the hills on Catalina till the Pacific is 
sighted, dashing its huge billows against the 
naked rocks that rise perpendicularly to 2,000 
feet or more above it, the home of eagles who 
build their nests in these inaccessible heights— 
monstrous birds, measuring sometimes twelve 
feet from wing to wing. In striking contrast 
to this turbulence on the west side is the calm 
of the eastern side, which is hardly ever dis- 
turbed, even in stormy weather. Here the 
campers and hotel guests bathe in the bay 
every day in the year, the temperature of the 
sea water in August being about 66°, and only 
four degrees lower in midwinter, while in 
Rhode Island, for example, the difference be- 
tween midwinter and midsummer temperature 
is about thirty-five degrees! The Kuro Siwo, 
or Japan current, three to four hundred miles 
in width, which is deflected by the Aleutian 





Islands southward along the coast of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, becomes so far cooled off by 
the time it reaches San Francisco as to make 
sea bathing in that neighborhood unpleasant 
even insummer. But this current is deflected 
by Point Conception; and between the Chan- 
nel Islands and the mainland south of this 
cape there isa return ocean current from the 
south, which partly accounts for the higher 
temperature of the water at Catalina, as well 
as along the main shore of Southern California. 

The temperature of the air on Catalina 
Island hardly ever rises above 85°, and, thanks 
to the twenty miles of water which separate it 
from the main land, it is never visited by the 
hot, parching desert winds. Yet, though thus 
surrounded by a vaporous sea, fog is almost 
unknown, being shut out by the mountains, 
and, what is stranger still, the air is said to be 
drier than on shore. With such conditions and 
with constant sea-breezes and an immunity 
from dust as complete as on shipboard, it is no 
wonder that Catalina is beginning to be looked 
upon as standing to Southern California in the 
same relation as Southern California does to- 
wards other States. I met several invalids 
afflicted with rheumatic or lung troubles who 
had failed to find relief at Los Angeles or Santa 
Barbara, but found it at once on Catalina 
Island; and convalescents make more rapid re- 
covery there than elsewhere. He must be fas- 
tidious indeed who is not satisfied with the 
climatic conditions of this island, and, notwith- 
standing its mountainous structure, I am con- 
vinced that before the end of another decade 
it will be covered with hundreds of handsome 
cottages and several hotels and supply villages. 
There is room for a considerable number of 
health and pleasure-seekers, for the island is 
about twenty-three miles long and from one to 
seven wide. 

A few miles from its northern end, Catalina 
presents a curious contrast to its usual ap- 
pearance. Here the mountains terminate ab- 
ruptly, and the island becomes reduced to a 
narrow isthmus, about half-a-mile wide, on one 
side of which sre the turbulent Pacific break- 
ers, on the other the calm sound. Here are the 
ruins of Government barracks erected during 
the civil war and now deserted, but no other 
signs of human habitation, though a hotel will 
doubtless be erected before long. The only 
way of reaching this interesting point is by an 
occasional excursion on alittle tugboat station- 
ed at Avalon, the only village on the island at 
present. It consists of the Hotel Metropole 
(what a name for a hotel in such a position !) 
and a row of shanties, half wood and half can- 
vas, in which bread and provisions and shells 
can be obtained. The hotel is built on the site 
of an old Indian burial ground, which is not a 
pleasant thought to those who know that invi- 
sible ghosts in the shape of typhoid-fever germs 
have been exhumed from European grave- 
yards which had been undisturbed fur several 
hundred years. For thisand other reasons, the 
hotel ought to be removed part way up the 
hill just south of Avalon, whence a fine view 
of the island and the sound can be obtained. 
But do not fancy that from the top of this hill, 
or the higher one to which it leads, you will 
catch sight of the illimitable Pacific. The 
higher you climb the higher do the mountains, 
that were previously hidden from sight by the 
lower intervening crests, loom up, and shut out 
the view westward. But these curved ridges, 
rising one behind the other, like seats in a cy- 
clopean amphitheatre, are in themselves a fas- 
cinating sight, especially in spring, when the 
hillsides are green with high grass and abun- 
dant shrubbery, Looking down from this hill, 
we can see the large fish swimming about in 
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the crystalline water, several hundred feet be- 
To lie here on the grass, in the balmy 
sunshine, taking in the view and inhaling the 
ocean breeze, mingled with the floral perfumes 
that rise around you, is the very luxury of ex- 
istence, and every deep draught of this air is 
a day added to one’s life. Thanks tothe breeze, 
no shade is needed, and thus all the healing 
virtues of the sun’s rays can be utilized. 

Should the labor of climbing this steep hill 
be dreaded, equally romantic spots may be 
found by following up the cafion or gulch 
which leads from the hotel into the midst of 
the hills by a gradual but steady ascent. The 
road follows a dry brook-bed, which probably 
once in a while becomes a torrent, though 
heavy rains are rare here, even during the 
‘*rainy season.” An endless variety of shrubs 
and flowers lines this road, becoming more 
rarely beautiful in color and shape the higher 
Climbing up one of the side-gulches, 
I was frequently obliged to cut my way with 
my cane through bowers most gracefully built 
by the poison-ivy (or oak), which is so abun- 
dant throughout California, afflicting some 
people, if they only pass near it, with a pain- 
ful swelling of the face, while to others it is as 
harmless as is real oak or ivy. From one of 
these lovely bowers a humming-bird arose and 
darted up into the air as fast and straight asa 
rocket, till almost out of sight; then down 
again like alump of lead ; then circling in a 
wide curve about me, humming all the time 
like a spinning-wheel. To an observer who 
stands perfectly motionless, these birds afford 
no end of amusement by their wonderful swift- 
ness and curious caprices. Often, when I wa- 
tered my flowers during the winter, one of 
them would hover over the stream from the 
hose, take a foot-bath for a minute, then alight 
on an orange tree for a second, and return to 
the sport again and again. They are very 
abundant in California, these butterflies among 
birds, as if to atone for the rarity of real butter- 
flies, which is one of the most curious defects of 
this State ; for one would think that a country 
so crowded with wild flowers would be the very 
paradise of butterflies. Another kind of bird 
very abundant on Catalina Island is the quail, 
which, even without the advantage of color, 
vies with the humming-bird in beauty. Being 
seldom hunted, the quail are much tamer than 
on the mainland. One couple had a nest ina 
cactus bush not more than a hundred yards 
behind the hotel, where they remained undis- 
turbed till a heartless young idiot from Los An- 
geles killed them with his shotgun. Walking 
up the cafion, one or two pairs repeatedly ran 
along leisurely in the middle of the roadbed, 
not a hundred feet ahead of me. At other 
times I came within afew yards of them before 
they saw me, for the ground in many places is 
covered with a velvety kind of grass, noiseless 
and delightful to walk upon. Far up the 
gradually narrowing gulches we come upon 
patches of lovely maiden-hair and other ferns, 
guiding us to tiny brooklets of clear cool 
water. Water is not abundant on the island, 
so far as explored, and last summer only one 
of the springs near Avalon, that which sup- 
plies the village pipes, was alive. But it would 
be easy to secure all the water desired by dam- 
ming up one of the guiches. 

Henry T. FINCK. 
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GERMAN UNITY IN THE TYROL. 
BoTZEN IN TYROL, September 20, 1889. 
SuNDAY, the 15th of September, was u great 
day for the little town of Botzen. On that day 
it celebrated two events, both of which are 
ikely to be of permanent interest and value 


The Nation. 


for its future. One of these events was the un- 
veiling of a statue of Walter von der Vogel- 
weide, and the other was the foundation of a 
Tyrolese Singerbund by the union of various 
local choral societies. 

The statue of Walter is the result of long- 
continued effort on the part of the Germanic 
elements of southern Austria, supported with 
more or less energy by their relatives from 
further northward. The idea of the statue 
goes back to the year !S874, and may properly 
be regarded as a part of the general Teutonic 
enthusiasm growing out of the great events of 
Isv0-71. The project 
proval, but no very substantial helpuntil with 
in the past five years, when, under the leader- 
ship of a rich wine-merchant of Innsbruck, 
Andreas Kirchebener by name, it has been 
pushed forward to a triumpbant completion. 

The selection of Botzen as the fitting place 
for a Vogelweide memorial seers at first a 
singular one, but it is justified by two consider 
first, because, according to the most 


found widespread ap- 


ations: 
recent investigations, it seems to be established, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, that the 
great minnesinger was by birth a Tyrolese. 
The so-called ‘** Vogelweider-Hof” lies in the 
neighborhood of Klausen, between Brixen and 
Botzen, and is the object of many a pious pil 
grimage. 
point to his connection with the princes of 
southern Germany, and show an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the political relations between 
Germany and Italy. 
was that Botzen is the last important place on 
the way from the lands of the German tongue 
to the lands of the Welsch. 
Italian element begins to be very prominent 
One-half the population of Botzen is Italian, 
but it is the lower half. 
still dominates, and is very conscious of its 
position. 
Italian air, and to seein the pronounced Italian 
character of the houses, shops, products of the 
soil, people, and cattle, a warning that only by 
vigorous assertion can the Teufschthum bold 


Many passages in Walter's writings 


The second consideration 


Even bere the 


The German tongue 


Indeed, one seems to feel in the soft 


its own against the Welschthum, 

Such an assertion the Walter statue is in- 
tended tobe. It stands here, on the southern 
border of the German tongue, as the great 
“Germania” of the Niederwald stands upon 
the western, asif to mark the limits of a sacred 
inheritance. 
bold defiance towards an enemy who may at 
any moment be expected to begin the attack ; 
here it is of peaceful insistence, through song 
and word, upon a national unity stronger than 
all political ties. 

We came over from Switzerland to Tyrol on 
the eve of the celebration. Even along the 
new Vorarlberger Kailway in Feldkirch and 
Bludenz and Imst, we began to see signs of 
the approaching festivities in the groups of 
men wearing the badges and carrying the ban- 
ners of “* Singervereine,” ** Liedertafeln,” or 
whatever other names the local singing-so 
cieties may be called by. Beyond Innsbruck 
these demonstrations became louder and more 
frequent. At Franzensfeste our train was re- 
ceived with a rousing salute from the singers 
in waiting; and an impromptu reception, with 
an immense amount of hat-io , beer-drink- 
ing, and speechifying, was held upon the sta- 
tion platform. At Botzen the societies, received 
again with song and speeches at the station, 


There the suggestion is one of 





ments for lodgings. 

The festivities began on Saturday evening 
with a grand concert in the new Birgersaal, a 
surprisingly good hall forsosmallaplace. The 
music was a new composition, by Director J. 





b Panbaur of Innsbruck, for chorus, orchestra, 





marched to the square to receive their assign- | 
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and soloists, based upon:selections from Wal 
ter's poems freely adapted by Professor Ignaz 
V. Zingerle 


worthy of a larger sta 


It was a capital performance, 
e 


Sunday morning was’ magnificent—sueh an 
Englander 
Hotels 


and private houses poured their guests at an 


air and such a skv as the New 
knows on a few divine days in October 


early hour into the quaint Johannesplatz, where 


the veiled statue stood in the midst of waving 


banners, decorated tribunes for mu ans and 





invited guests, booths gav with flags am 


tures rhe official programme began with a 
) 


t 


grand mass in the beautiful Gothie char 
the corner of the Platz 


ana 
From the church the 
musical societies marched in procession to the 
place assigned them within the enclosure, and 


grouped themselves in front of the 


statue 
Archduke Henry of Austria, his wife, the 
Baroness Waideck —formerly the well-known 
actress Fri. Hofmann—and their daughter 
were the most prominent persons in the assem 
bly, but we were assured that their presence 
was entirely unofticial, and was meant only as 
a sign of personal interest in the occasion. At 
the given signal the coverings fell, and the 
beautiful statue stood out clearly against the 
blue sky 

The ficure of the minnesinger, of heroic sive, 
is in the purest of white marble, and stands 
upon a pedestal raised, perhaps, twenty feet 
above the level of the square it represents a 


dressed in the sim 


man in the prime of life, pre 


singer's gown and ip, standing lightiv buat 


firnily poised, with one foot slightly advanced 
beyond the base. His left hand holds the lute, 
the symbol of his profession, and the right is 


folded over it as in repose. The knightly sword 


girded at his side indicates his double chara: 
ter as singer and soldier at once. The bearded 
face wears a sweet and SeTLIONS EX PTession, as if 
the artist had meant to show us the Walter 
who mourns over the sorrows of Germany, or 
assails the vices of the clergy, or summons his 
people to the crusade, rather than the singer of 
springtime and the jovs of vouthful love tis 
a beautiful piece of work, simple and impress 
ive, thoroughly worthy of its subject, and re 
flecting the highest credit upon the sculptor 
Natter, himself a Tvrolese. 
The statue rests upon an octagonal base, 
supported by eight short I ‘columns of very 
light gray stone these are carried again, 
OCK, increased gradually 


reaches the 





by a larger sq! 


by several mem 


ers, until it 
ground. From the front and rear of the pedes- 
tal project very graceful swans’ necks, through 
which streams of water are poured into small 
basins and again discharged through lions’ 
mouths into larger besins of a soft yellowish 
stone below. At the sides of the pedestal are 
large marble lions, sitting and holding by one 
paw thearmsof Tyrol and ofthe Empire. One 
is especially impressed by the simplicity and 
unity of the design and by its harmony with 
its surroundings 
sees over the roofs the circle of hills which 
hold Botzen in their midst, so that from what- 
ever point one views him, the singer stands 
against the deep blue of the Italian sky or 
against the dark green of his native hills. 

The ceremonies of the unveiling were much 
of the usual sort—an oration by Prof. Karl 
Weinhold of Berlin, of which one heard no- 
thing, and a poem, by Hans von Vintler, read 
by an actor from Vienna, of which one heard 
a little too much 
the ceremony of laying wreaths about the base 
of the statue by the different musical organi- 
zations. 

Thus far the whole affair had been in no 
sense a popular celebration, That element 


From the Johannesplatz one 


Interesting, however, was 
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(what there was of it) was reserved for the 
evening. The whole square was enclosed by 
barriers, which it cost thirteen cents to cross, 
and was pretty well filled by improvised tables. 
Here beer flowed plentifully, and begot the 
proper condition of mind and body for listen- 
ing to the singing of the societies in friendly 
rivalry, and to the music of various brass 
bands, Excellent singing it was, too, such as 
would have done credit to any city organiza- 
tion. 

The following day was to be devoted to a pil- 
grimage to the Vogelweider-Hof in Laien near 
Klausen, but we learned that the attendance 
was very smallindeed, The final act of the cele- 
bration was a Commers of students in the Bir- 
gersaal, This gave expression more distinctly 
than any other part of the ‘‘ Fest” to the spe- 
cifically German character. The originators 
were Botzen Germans who bad studied or were 
studying at Austrian universities, Their en- 
tertainment was expressly intended to improve 
the occasion by emphasizing in every conceiva- 
ble form the unity of Germans wherever they 
might be. One might easily have fancied one’s 
self in Berlin. The allusions of the orator to 
Germans, and to those lofty qualities described 
collectively as ** Deutsch,” were applauded most 
vigorously. The Austrian national hymn was 
played by the band without special notice, but 
‘Die Wacht am Rhein” was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. ‘* We are not rebels,” said 
a Vienna professor who sat next me, ** but we 
Germans do not propose to let ourselves be 
crowded out by the Jews and Slavs who are 
now playing the great réle in Austria.” The 
Commers was properly concluded by the stu- 
dents surrounding the statue and singing ‘‘ Die 
Wacht am Rbein” again. 

Another bit of side light was thrown upon 
the subject next day by an old monk in the mo- 
nastery at Gries, who, in referring to the cele- 
bration, spoke of it as a prononnced failure, a 
perfunctory affair carried through without any 
basis of real enthusiasm. Certainly it was not 
a popular demonstration. For the mass of Ty- 
rojese peasants who thronged the side streets of 
Botzen, it had no meaning whatever. If they 
know who Walter was, they know him only as 
the enemy of the priests, and that is enough 
for them, Still, the substantial fact is, that 
there he stands, the representative to the Ger- 
man mind of all that is best in the history of 
his race—of poetic insight, of patriotism, of re- 
sistance to priestly oppression—and he will 
prove a rallying point whenever in this dis- 
tracted State the forces of light arecalied upon 
to ally themselves against the forces of dark- 
ness, E. E, 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EXPO- 
SITION, 
X,—THE UNITED STATES 
Parts, October 5, 1889, 

IN point of size, the exhibition of works of 
art made by the United States ranks first among 
the foreign nations, With a total of 572 works 
in the five classes of Group I, the only rivals 
that approach it in this respect are Great Bri- 
tain, with 552 works, and Belgium, with 450, 
There are 336 oil paintings, 117 paintings of dif- 
ferent kinds and drawings, 16 pieces of sculp- 
ture and medallions, 1 architectural drawing, 
and 102 engravings. The exhibitors in the five 
classes number 356, and the recompenses award- 
ed by the International Jury consist of two 
medals of honor (or grands prix), seven medals 
of the first class, twenty-one of the second class, 
and forty-three of the thigd class, Thirty-four 








exhibitors received honorable mention.* Four 
artists who exhibit both oil paintings and draw- 
ings received two awards, The exhibition oc- 
cupies four galleries in the north end of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. 

In accordance with the wishes of the majori- 
ty of the members of the jury of American 
artists appointed by the officers of the United 
States Commission to select works offered for 
the exhibition at the headquarters of the Com- 
mission in New York, the works of art sent by 
the home artists were placed by themselves, 
and occupy the entire wall space in one of the 
four yalleries and a portion of that in another. 
The other rooms are filled with the works exhi- 
bited by American artists residing permanent- 
ly in Europe, or by those who by right of tem- 
porary residence submitted their works to the 
decision of the jury, also appointed by the 
United States Commission, that held its sittings 
in Paris. The general aspect of the galleries 
would without doubt have been better if this 
distinction had not been made ; and, as it hap- 
pens, the works exhibited by the home artists 
are seen at some disadvantage, for the gallery 
in which the greater part of them are placed is 
more poorly lighted than any of the other 
three, while the largest gallery of all, and the 
one in which the light is best, is occupied ex- 
clusively by the artists resident abroad. In so 
far as comparisuns may be instructive between 
the tendencies at work among the artists 
at home and those abroad, the present ar- 
rangement makes such comparisons a sim- 
ple matter even for casual visitors; and 
for the more attentive and inquiring ones 
it has some advantages, though every one 
who is really interested in our national 
progress in art, must regret that the great 
advance made since the Exhibition of 1878 
could not have been shown in its ensemble, 
without distinction as to the mere place of re- 
sidence of the artists. For in art originality 
proceeis from the individual ; and though the 
question of surroundings is an important one, 
in that the artist is more apt to develop 
successfully and give tangible shape to his 
idea in a place where he is spurred by the ac- 
tivity of his fellows, and by the healthful in- 
fluence of an art atmosphere about him that 
invigorates and keeps him constantly at bis 
best, vet it by no means follows that an Ame- 
rican artist in Paris, for example, where such 
an atmosphere exists, will surpass his contem- 
porary in New York, where there is but little 
of it. The home artist, indeed, bas an ad- 
vantage of another sort in living in his own 
country, in being one who, if not a prime 
mover in whatever direction art progress takes, 
is at least an active participant in the develop- 
ment of that progress, and not, like the Ameri- 
can in Paris, only associated with it as a for- 
eigner who follows the movement from the 
outside. And though the American at home 
will not become an original painter simply be- 
cause he comes upon types of character that 
others have not seen, or transcribes landscape 
motives that no one has thought of painting 
before, yet, whatever is to be gained in art in 
feeling one’s self in a place that has been fa- 
miliar from childhood, and receiving the im- 
pressions that associations produce—in feeling 
in sympathy with one’s own skies and one’s 
own race—is his. 

The artists iu Europe, especially those in 
France, are more completely represented in this 
exhibition than those at home. This was to be 
expected, for their interest in an exhibition on 
their own ground, in a place where their works 


* The figures are taken from the offi ial catalogues, 
and from the list of recompenses as published in the 
Journal Oficiel of September 3d, 





are seen by their fellows, and where the recom- 
penses voted by the juries mean more to them 
than they do to those at home, was naturally 
greater. Consequently, we find the best men 
represented by some of the best of their earlier 
and Jater work—earlier and later comparative- 
ly speaking, that is, for it must not be forgot- 
ten that the exhibition only includes works of 
art executed since 1578. In these ten years, 
however, so much has been accomplished in the 
way of sound progress at home and abroad that 
the history of the new American artis contain- 
ed in them. It is to be regretted that the 
achievements of the home artists could not 
have been shown more completely; that a 
half-dozen works of such men as Mr. Win- 
slow Homer and Mr. George Inness, for 
example, could not have been brought here 
aud hung together in the gallery where 
there is nothing to represent the one and 
only one not very satisfactory canvas by 
the other, and that more of the works that 
have been among the marked successes at 
the exhibitions of the Academy and the Socie- 
ty of American Artists in recent years could 
not have been procured from their owners and 
brought here, to show more adequately than 
does the collection sent from New York last 
spring the real progress that has been made at 
home, and put inore plainly in evidence the 
fact that there is an earnest body of men in 
New York who are following art for art’s sake, 
and who, in spite of difficulties, are every day 
making their influence more felt, and every 
year receiving more substantial encouragement 
from the public. The jury charged to select 
works in America, however, did all that it was 
possible to do, and were even obliged to cut 
down the limits first set for the number of 
works to be accepted; and so, as I have said, it 
must merely be a matter of regret that the 
representation is not more complete, and it 
may be hoped that another occasion will afford 
an opportunity to do what it was not possible 
to do here, 

The exhibition of American art at the 
Champ de Mars is a most creditable one, and 
I have no hesitation in affirming that in inte- 
rest, in technical excellence, and in individuali- 
ty, it is second to none except the French. 
The number of artists who are well trained in 
the métier is surprisingly large in proportion 
to what it is in other countries, and there are 
so many who are masters of technique, and so 
many others who, though they are not always 
that, are remarkable for well-defined originali- 
ty of conception and individuality in their me- 
thods of expression, that the exhibition is one 
well worth seeing on account of its importance 
in this vast collection of the world’s art; while 
for the American it is one that is more than 
gratifying, as showing how much we bave 
been able to do without traditions, and with 
comparatively little of the powerful influence 
of a civilization that knows the valve of art 
and encourages and honors it. There can be 
no doubt that we are on the right road, that 
we are laying sound foundations, and that some 
of the superstructure already to be seen is well 
built and beautiful; and we are justified in 
hoping that the day is not far off when it will 
be admitted that American art can hold its 
own with any other, and that it will then be 
supported and encouraged at home as it de- 
serves, 

The six portraits by Mr, John S. Sargent 
adequately represent kim. Mr. Sargent is one 
of the most brilliant painters of the day, whose 
work as a whole is better known in Paris and 
London than it is in New York and Boston; 
but, as it happens, at least four of the portraits 
here exhibited have been seen in America, and 
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the best of them all are among these four. 
There is such infinite skill in painting, such de- 


lightful individuality, such freshness and deli- | 


cacy of color, and such an admirable ensemble 
in the ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. B.,” that it may just 
ly be pointed out as one of the very best works 
of this talented painter. 
a somewhat more sober canvas, the ‘ Portrait 
of the Misses B.,” in which four little girls are 
seen in a hall, two forming a group near the 
middle, a third seated on the floor in the 
immediate foreground, and the ‘ourth stand- 
ing at the left of the picture. It is ex- 
cellent as a picture-portrait, and it is the 
cleverest sort of painting. Its great merit, 
however, lies in its fine harmony of quiet color 
notes and in its breadth of conception, so ef- 
fectively carried out without losing the marks 
of individuality which the portrait painter has 
to keep constantly in mind. In the ‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. K.” are the same qualities that were 
noted in the first-mentioned portrait; in the 
* Portrait of Mrs. W.” isa delightful piece of 
painting in light tints and great refinement of 
treatment, and in ** Portrait of Mrs. 8.” a fine 
piece of color in the red robe anda dexterity 
of handling that is marvellous. 

The most striking picture in the American 
galleries is Mr, W. T. Dannat’s ‘‘ A Quartette,” 
well known to visitors to the Metropolitan 
Museum, where it bas been for the past year or 
two, and where it will return at the close of 
the Exhibition, as it isthe property of the in- 
stitution. It was one of the most remarkable 
works at the Salon of 1884, where it was first 
exhibited, and is certainly one of the best pic- 
tures in the great gathering at the Champ de 
Mars. Mr. Dannat is further represented by 
his well-known and picture, ‘'A 
Sacristy in Aragon,” by an admirable por- 
trait head of a young girl with blonde hair, 
‘* Portrait of Eva H.,” and four other pictures. 
‘© A Study in Red” and ‘Une Saducéenne” are 
of his latest work. They are 
figures of young women, painted in full length; 
both are marked by some personality of con- 
ception and treatment, but both are decidedly 
inferior to the other works mentioned above. 
Neither is distinguished in and the 
‘* Study in Red” is especially lacking in solidity 
and envelope. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison, whose reputation 
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color, 





as an enlightened follower of the plein air | 
movement and whose admirable achievements | 


in this field are shown in 
andin ‘In Arcadia,” contributes six pictures, 
** Castles in the Air,” ‘‘ The Amateurs,” 
Wave,” and ‘** Evening” 
with the two above mentioned, compose a most 
brilliant exhibition. ‘* In Arcadia,” that sur- 
prisingly truthful study of the effect of outdoor 
light on nude figures, with its beautiful sunlight 
filtering through the trees and making checker 
ed shadows onthe grass at the river side, stands 
as one of the most original and thoroughly 
personal works that have come from the brush 
of any painter in recent years. 
cule” is in another way equally remarkable, 
and is a work of great beauty marked by much 
truth of observation, and by the complete suc- 
cess with which the artist has rendered a diffi 
cult effect. In ‘‘ The Amateurs,” which, next 
to these two pictures, is the most interesting of 
Mr. Harrison's works in this exhibition, espe- 
cially to be noted are the fine general tone, 
which is sustained and harmonious throughout, 
and the delicacy of tint in the color notes of 
blue and yellow and grayish white in the 
clothes of the children in the boat, in the reflec- 
tion of the evening sky in the water, and in the 
boat itself. Though comparisons are sometimes 
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notable, and no one, I venture to say, wil : 
pute their supremacy, though there is more 
than one them hard, 
and many whose qualities are as worthy of 
praise, 


painter who presses 
The judgment is formed solely on what 
is shown in the galleries at the Champ de Mars, 
where they are 
of the 
Slgt ed. 

Mr. William M. Chase has eight pictures, of 
which three are full-length portraits of ladies 
The ** Portrait of Mrs. C.,” first exhibited at 
the autumn Academy Exhibition a year ago, 


all three represented by some 
they 


very best canvases have ever 


is fortunate in being placed in a fairly good 
light, an advantage that has not been given to 
It looks well here, 
bly represents one of the best of 
painters, The 


the other two, and credita 
American 
small 


pictures of city scenes 


about Brooklyn parks and docks, than which 
nobody has painted anything better in their 
their full worth. 


way, do not show here at 


The little canvases are lost on the big walls, 
and the light is so high that the pictures are 
in the shadow cast by the frames. For ali 
that, enough may be seen to leave no doubt of 
their merit; and their cleverness and artistic 
quality are incontestable. Mr. George Hitch- 
with 
its charming color notes and its skilful paint 


cock’s excellent picture, ** Tulip Culture,” 


ing of detail without loss of ensemble, is ex 
hibited here with two other works, ** The An 
“Maternity.” The latter, 
which represents a fisherwoman coming from 


nunciation” and 
the sea, with her child on her arm and the hoop 
of a seine net that she carries on her back form 
inga sort of balo about her head, is ostensibly 
affected in conception, but it isa picture that 
contains good painting rhe ** Annunciation ” 
is more simple and straightforward—a 
maiden of the Dutch peasant type, 
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of deliberate, solid painting in these pictures, 
and they are as well done as they could be in 
their way. Thesearch for chara 
attention given to the rendering of 
focale are their chief merits. 

Mr. Dewing’s charming little picture, ** Lady 
in Yellow,” Mr. Millet’s excellent *‘ A Diticult 
Duet,” Mr. Thayer's beautiful ‘* Winged Fi 
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Correspondence. 


CLEVELAND AND HARRISON. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Str: In numerous recent issues the Na- 
tion has cited Mr. Harrison’s declaration, 
“We must do at least as well as Cleveland 
did.” In your last you speak of bis action in 
displacing Mr. Lindsay as Pestmaster of Rah- 
way, N. J., ‘‘in the interest of the press-sub- 
sidy scheme,” as ‘in contempt of his own self- 
imposed and very moderate rule,” to wit, the 
one above mentioned. 

Are you not misconstruing Mr. Harrison's 
declaration? It is alleged that Mr. Cleveland 
sometimes removed Federal officials because of 
their political faith or affiliation. Did not Mr. 
Harrison mean that he would try to do at least 
as well as Mr. Cleveland in the matter of such 
removals? Such aconstruction would relieve 
you somewhat of your embarrassment in try- 
ing to understand the President, and to make 
his line of action coincide with ‘this own self- 
imposed and very moderate rule,” ete. 

Yours, OILYGAMMON, 

RicHMOND, VA., October 4, 1889, 





To THE EpiTor or THE NaTION: 

Sik: The official report of the Civil-Service 
Commission shows that of 367 employees of 
the Baltimore Post-office, all but 11 were re- 
moved during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. 
It is furthermore well known that all his ap- 
pointments there were of a very low order, and 
that reputable Democrats vainly demanded a 
change through a committee who visited him 
in person, with ample proofs of their charges. 
If the present Administration, which has cer- 
tainly as yet nowhere sinned so flagrantly, is 
deserving of the unsparing denunciation and 
condemnation which you visit upon it for its 
civil-service shortcomings, will you inform a 
reader how you could consistently support Mr. 
Clev2land’s reélection ? 

Yours respectfully, 


Gro, N. Jones, 
WASHINGTON, October 8, 1889. 





[Our correspondent seems to think that 
the Baltimore revelations are news. They 
are so only in detail, not in principle. Every 
reader of the Nation for the past five years 
knows whether we tried to conceal the fact 
of Maryland’s having been delivered over to 
the spoilsmen, or to relieve President Cleve- 
land of his responsibility for it. As for the 
reasons which we gave in favor of his re- 
election, we can only refer to our files for 
1888. What we are doing now is, to test the 
morality of President Harrison, who gained 
oftice on the (as now appears) false pretence 
of meaning to correct the very abuse which 
Cleveland stood charged with.—Ep. Na- 
TION. | 





To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sirk: Can you tell your readers what your 
esteemed correspondent Mr. H. C, Lea thinks 
of President Harrison as an administrative 
reformer? As Mr. Lea severely condemned 
President Cleveland, and expected much from 
Mr. Harrison, his opinions just now would be 
interesting reading. 

Senator Hoar was likewise very wroth over 
President Cleveland’s incompetence and hy- 
pocrisy, but seems to be quite well satisfied 
with the progress that reform is now making. 
If Mr. Lea still agrees with Senator Hoar, I 








hope he may state at length why he does; for 

if the optimistic condition of mind regarding 

this present Administration is the correct one, 

there are many signs to show that civil-service 

reformers generally are in sad need of proper 

instruction. A. M.G. 
WALTHAM, Mass., October 6, 1889, 
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INTERNATIONAL IGNORANCE, 


To THE EprTor oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Will the subject of ‘American reputa- 
tion for illiteracy” bear still further illustra- 
tion? In the same line as the story of Words- 
worth and his college told by ‘‘American” in 
your paper of September 5, is the following : 
Not long since a member of my family was 
talking with an Englishman, who quoted the 
hackneyed verses beginning, ‘‘ Believe me, if 
all those endearing young charms.” Finishing, 
he said, ‘‘Those lines, you know, are by 
Moore.” No response seeming necessary, none 
was made; whereupon, after a slight pause, he 
added: ‘* Moore was one of our better-known 
poets.” The somewhat sarcastic tone of the 
‘*Oh, was he?” was entirely lost upon the Eng- 
lishman. 

Apropos of Wordsworth, I was in the Eng- 
lish lake district a few weeks ago, and, after 
my evening meal at a hotel in Windermere, I 
went into the smoking-room. There sat an 
Englishman, and, knowing how exceedingly 
pleasant Englishmen almost invariably are 
when once the ice has been broken, I immedi- 
ately entered into conversation. This natu- 
rally turned upon the beautiful scenery we 
were then in, and, after some remarks upon 
Grasmere, Rydal Water, and Rydal Mount, 
the Englishman said : ‘‘ I did not go to Rydal 
Mount; I believe Mr. Wordsworth was for- 
merly rector of the parish there?” And that 
absurdities and displays of ignorance are also 
committed by Englishmen can be still further 
shown. While at table-d’héte one day last 
January in Naples, an English clergyman sit- 
ting next to me was asked by a countryman of 
his who was opposite, whether ‘‘ Sicily was part 
of the Italian kingdom ?” 

Still, while one suck story of an Englishman 
can be told, there are probably a dozen of 
Americans; and though the number of these is 
unfortunately already unduly large, the follow- 
ing is too good to be omitted: An American 
lady was recently in Redfern’s shop in this city, 
and overheard a countrywoman making an 
allusion to the ‘‘ piccadillies.” Supposing that 
she had not caught the word aright, and that 
the famous street in London was referred to, 
imagine her astonishment on learning, from 
some further remarks, that the speaker was 
describing to a friend a Spanish bull-fight, and 
that by the word in question she meant the 
** picadors ” | ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Paris, September 10, 1889. 





COLLEGE TEMPTATIONS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Your editorial in reply to the anxious 
mother who wanted for her son a college with- 
out temptation, was so inimitably excellent 
that you deserve more and heartier thanks 
than your correspondence column has yet 
shown. I took pains that nearly every mem- 
ber of our Faculty should read it; I showed it 
to various students; I gave my Bible-class at 
the opening talk of the session the benefit of it; 
and I wish it could be published in all religious 
papers (I intend to send it to mine) and in all 
college magazines (I am going to try to have 
it put in ours). I should also like to see it 
given a permanent and prominent place in all 








college catalogues, so completely and over- 
whelmingly does it meet the points in the case. 
The present writer bas never seen why col- 
lege faculties themselves should do so much to 
encourage the idea that it is always a disgrace 
to a boy to be withdrawn from college, It de- 
pends entirely on circumstances. To do good 
and get good in a college, a boy needs certain 
things, the lack of which need be no disgrace 
at all, nor even mortification. If he has no 
taste for books, or at least for text-books, and 
no desire for an education, there are still many 
spheres of usefulness open to him, in which he 
can be a benefactor to his race and a source of 
eomfort and joy to his parents. And the kind 
thing to do to such a boy, and to his parents, 
is to urge them to try him at something more 
suitable for him. But whether parents look at 
the matter in this common-sense way or not, I 
have always held that the kind thing for a 
faculty to do is to be relentless in disposing of 
students who have had a fair trial, and yet 
show that they are not at college for the pur- 
pose of studying. It is kind to them, and to 
their parents, but kind, above all, to the other 
students who do want to study. The seeming 
hard-heartedness, as some call it, is in reality 
true tender-heartedness; at least, so thinks 
Yours gratefully, ZB. 


N otea. 


In addition to the announcements already made 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, they promise 
next munth Alfred de Vigny’s ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ 
translated by Wm. Hazlitt, and illustrated with 
thirteen full-page etchings, besides smaller de- 
signs incorporated in the text. This will be 
published in two editions—a more and a less 
costly one. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, will shortly pub- 
lish ‘ Belief,’ a series of discourses, by the Rev. 
George L. Chaney; ‘ Lil,’ astory, by the author 
of ‘ Miss Tousey’s Mission’; ‘ Their Canoe Tsip,’ 
by Mary P. W. Smith; ‘ Flipwing the Spy,’ a 
story for children, by Lily F. Wesselhoeft; and 
‘Kibboo Ganey ; or, The Lost Chief of the Cop- 
per Mountain,’ a story of travel and adven- 
ture in the heart of Africa, by Walter Went- 
worth. 

Estes & Lauriat have nearly ready an illus- 
trated edition of Owen Meredith’s ‘ The Earl’s 
Return’; ‘ Feathers, Furs, and Fins,’ stories of 
animal life, also illustrated; and ‘ Queen Hilde- 
garde,’ a story for girls, by Laura E. Richards, 
with designs by E. H. Garrett. 

A number of dainty reprints lie on our table. 
We begin with the solitary English contribu- 
tion, the latest addition to the ‘“‘ Stott Library” 
(New York: Macmillan), namely, a selection 
from the best works of De Quincey, in two vol- 
umes, The size, the exemplary binding and 
clear typography of these little books, make 
them almost ideal pocket companions, The se- 
lection consists of the ‘‘ Confessions of an Opi- 
um-Eater” and * Suspiria de Profundis,” with 
‘* Murder as One of the Fine Arts,” ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Mail Coach,” ‘tThe Vision of Sudden 
Death,” ‘‘ The Last Days of Kant,” and ‘ Re- 
collections of Charles Lamb.” A portrait and 
a photogravure adorn them, 

The contingent furnished by the Riverside 
Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) embraces, 
first, six thin booklets (in a box) with parch- 
ment covers, being selections from the prose 
of Hawthorne, and from the prose and verse 
of Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, 
and Holmes. The excerpts are all arranged 
under the days of the year, and frequeutly fit 
the person or the event celebrated—which, by 
the way, is repeated ad libitum in the several 
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volumes. The set taken together makes a very 
pretty and substantial gift. Ona larger scale 
is the Riverside Aldine Series, bound in a 
smooth dark-blue cloth and legibly and beau 
tifully printed, one volume being made up of 
‘The Gray Champion, and Other Stories and 
Sketches,’ by Hawthorne, and two others giv- 
ing the whole of Thoreau’s ‘Walden.’ Still 
a third series is that of the ‘“ Dollar Clas- 
sics,” the price not mounting with the style, 
though the white and gold back and half-green 
sides seem more costly to produce. We have here 
a very desirable grouping of ‘ Ballads, Lyrics, 
and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of H. W. 
Longfeilow,’ the sonnets being massed at the 
end ; and a companion volume of ‘ Interludes, 
Lyrics, and Idyls,’ from Tennyson. Not so dis- 
tinguished in appearance as the foregoing is 
the ‘ Character and Comment selected from the 
Novels of W. D. Howells, by Minnie Macoun.’ 
We observe that ‘ Silas Lapham ’ furnishes the 
greater number of extracts, followed by ‘April 
Hopes,’ ‘The Undiscovered Country,’ ‘A 
Woman’s Reason,’ ete. As one might not (in 
the present stage of the world) have expected 
an index, it is an agreeable surprise to find one 
here. Love, People, Society, Men, and Women 
are the chief rubrics, 

Still keeping on the same line, we come to the 
‘Literary Gems’ put into six flat side-pocket 
volumes, each with its case, by the Messrs. Put- 
nam. Here the binding is a dark leatherette, 
perhaps, the type generously large, but the 
tastefulness something short of the Riverside 
standard. Arnold’s ‘ Sweetness and Light’ and 
Brown’s ‘Rab and bis Friends’ are the freshest of 
the gems. Goldsmith’s ‘Good-Natured Man,’ 
Poe’s ‘Gold Bug,’ Drake's ‘ Culprit Fay,’ and 
Curtis’s ‘Our Best Society,’ complete the set, 
which is provided with frontispieces. 

Little, Brown & Co. continue their handsome 
library edition of Dumas, in English (the D’ Ar- 
tagnan romances preceding), with the Valois ro- 
mances, leading off with ‘ Marguerite de Va- 
lois,’ in two volumes, Historie portraits ac 
company them. The binding is in a richly 
stamped wine color, the print (of the Univer- 
sity Press) very clear and attractive. 

From Dodd, Mead & Co, we have a presenta- 
ble edition of ‘Consuelo,’ in a new translation 
by Frank H. Potter, in four volumes. It isup- 
wards of forty years since the first, and, so far 
as we know, hitherto the only American trans- 
lation, by the late Francis George Shaw, was 
published. Mr. Potter's version is fluent and 
idiomatic; we have not compared it with the 
original, but it makes the impression of com- 
petency. 

Though an index might be classed with the 
books that are no books, it is pleasant to meet 
with one honored externally as well as typo- 
graphically. Such treatment has been ac- 
corded to the new ‘ Atlantic Index’ (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), which is tastefully 
bound in green cloth, and will be an ornament 
in any collection. The only other index to the 
magazine issued by this firm extended from 
1857 to 1876; the present (which includes the 
former) ends with the year 1888, and is under 
one alphabet. A brief history of the maga- 
zine is prefixed, but it remains for the reviewer 
to say that the Atlantic Monthly stands for the 
continuity of Boston’s literary activity (we 
waive the often mooted question of primacy), 
has abjured the aid of illustrations, and has 
made its appeal to those who are fond of *‘ po- 
lite literature.” An index to sixty-two vol- 
umes of such a publication is something to be 
thankful for. 

Some curious data as to library duplicates 
are given in a ‘“‘ symposium ” in the Library 
Journal for September. Fifty copies of ‘ Ben 








Hur’ represent a pretty constant demand, but 
‘Robert Elsmere’ (which at the New York 
Mercantile Library started off with 140 copies) 
has suffered from a collapse of the boom, and 
the Brooklyn Library reports two shelvesfu! 
Of Beacons- 
field's ‘ Lothair’ 700 copies were ordered by the 
New York Mercantile ; 18 of Darwin's‘ Life 
and Letters.’ While Gen, Sherman’s Memoirs 
were advanced to 52 copies, Grant’s in the same 
library did not get beyond 15. 

A Magazine of Christian Literature has 
just begun to be published by the Christian 
Literature Company in this city (No. 1, Octo- 
ber). Its contents are eclectic, but the novelty 
of the venture lies in this, that ‘an original 
and popular work of 500 pages” is published in 
connection with it, of course in instalments 
Thus, the number before us contains Aachen- 
Ansgar of a* Concise Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, Biblical, Doctrinal, Historical, and 
Practical,’ edited by the Rev. Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, assisted by the Rev. Talbot Wilson 
Chambers and tha Rev. Frank Hugh Foster. 

The Revue del’ Histoire des Religions, edited 
by M. Jean Réville (Paris: Ernest Leroux), 
enters upon its tenth year and nineteenth 
volume. 


and four or five calls a week. 


It eschews dogmatic discussion and 
ecclesiastical controversy, and is independent 
of sectarian influences. It has leading articles 
and reviews, a Chronique and a bibliography, 
Its contributors embrace men like Renan, A! 
bert Réville, Derenbourg, Goblet d’Alviella, 
etc. American contributors are welcomed, and 
the editor will provide translations from Eng- 
lish into French. Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr., of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
will forward subscriptions. 

In the Portfolio for September (Macmil- 
lan), Walter Armstrong summarizes in very 
short compass ‘‘ Fine Art at the Paris Ex 
hibition.” The American contribution he 
pronounces a miracle of evolution since IS77 
Amateurish then, ‘‘now, after the French, 
there is no section to rival it in the direct 
ness of vision, in the dexterity of hand 
and general accomplishment, which it is the 
gift of the French to teach.” And, ‘‘ there is 
scarcely in the whole show a contrast so vio 
lent as that between the American and Eng 
lish sections. It is stronger than that between 
the English and French; stronger even than 
that between the English and the Spanish or 
Itaiian rooms.” Mr. Armstrong takes no 
notice of the American triumphs in wood-en- 
graving. Mr. Hamerton discusses the EitTe 
Tower from an artistic point of view, 





warding 
off some of the censure bestowed upon it, with- 
out allowing it (‘a land lighthouse”) to be 
beautiful. But he thinks it may permanently 
affect our criticism of iron architecture. 

The Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen con- 
tains the conclusion of Ortroy's Bibliography 
of Military Works published in Relgium dur 
ing 1887, and the second part of the catalogue 
of Cologne incunabula in the Darmstadt 
Library, enumerating twenty-one works print- 
ed in the type used by Arnold ther Hoernen. 
In a note, the editor takes exception to the 
statement, recently made by A. Giry, the 
French historian, that the university hbraries 
of Germany show a tendency to become too 
exclusively circulating libraries, and asserts 
that the tendency is in the opposite direction, 
as is shown by general provision, in recent 
years, of larger and more convenient reading- 
rooms for students, and the efforts which are 
made to encourage the use of books in the li- 
brary rather than to increase the circulation 
outside. 

In the Library for August and September 
the most noteworthy papers are F. Norgate’s 
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*Caxtoniana,” recording the changes of own 
ership and prices of such specimens of Cax 
ton’s printing as have come into the market 
since 1S63; an interesting account of 
ry of the Roval College of Surgeons, by J. B 
Bailey ; an instructive analysisof a day's read 
ing at the Mitchell Library, Glasgow; and a pa 
per by G. R. Humphrey, maintaining that it is 





the duty of governments to provide free hbra 


ries for the people 


Mr. Robert T. Swan, Massachusetts Commis 
sioner on Public Reeords of Parishes, Towns, 
and Counties, whose first publication we ft 
cently noticed, has issued a list of missing 


eburech records which will doubtiess stimulate 


research and lead to recovery 


Mr, W. A. Clouston, whose ‘ Popular Tales 


and Fictions’ and ‘ Book of Noodles” we have 


already noticed, has just added to his publica 
tions on Orieatal fiction an interesting volume 
entitled: ‘A Group of EFastern Romances and 


Stories from the Persian, Tamil, and 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix’ 
(privately printed, ISsv Svo, pp. xl, os 

Phe volume contains eleven stories from the 
Persian, and one each from the Tamil and 
Urdu. One only has not appeared before in 


English, but the thers are found in books not 
easily accessib Phe ntents of the work 
are valuable to students engaged in tracing 
the Oriental origin of stories popular in Eu 
rope, and at the same time interesting to th 
general reader. The stories cover a wide range, 
and give a good idea of Eastern tales in gene 
ral, some dealing with common life and « 
taining nothing sup N a ers x full 
of enchantments, magical transformations, and 
good and bad fatries and jinn \ ie is 
beautifully printed, and the editio lifted to 

? I s, plus ~ . pa} 
The few remaining co} may cured of 
William Hodge & ¢ t ‘ Stree 
Glasg w 

To those who are familiar with Dr. Wal 

stein’s interesting manner of bringing out the 


points which make the minor Greek sculptures 





valuable to the archwologist, bis ‘ Catalogue of 
Casts in the Fitzwilliam Museum’ (Macmillar 

will be somewhat disappointing While it 
aims to ‘make the Museum of Archwo van 


object-lesson in Greek art.” and is intended for 





the ceneral reader, the descriptions of many of 





the objects are far too brief to be of service in 
this direction, and do not explain the reason 
forthbeir presence in the collection—that is, 
the especial point in the development of sculp- 


ture which they illustrate. This ts a very im- 
portant function of a deseriy tive catalogue, par- 
ticularly in the case of archaic works, because 
it helps the visitor to see and appreciate the 
qualities which he is least hkely to distinguish 
for himself; and its lack is hardly made good 
by the summaries with which the author in- 
troduces the sculptures of each successive 
school or epoch, admirable as these are. Dr, 
Waldstein has evidently put the most of his 
labor into these, and at some cost to the rest of 
the book; for we notice occasional slips which 
are apparently due to carelessness or haste, 
such as the statement that the stele of Aristion 
43) is now in the Theseion, it having been re 
moved to the National Museum two years 
since; the confusion of Iakchos with Triptole- 
mos in the description of the Eleusinian slab 
246): and the statement that the Praying Boy 
was found at Herculaneum. The origin of this 
statue is obscure, but its history has been 
traced back to the seventeenth century, when 
it was in France, while Herculaneum was not 
discovered till the early part of the century 





following. Dr. Waldstein is also mistaken in 
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saying that Michaelis places the third metope 
on the southern wall of the Parthenon ‘in the 
third or highest division of the metopes with 
regard to its freedom and perfection,” because 
Michaelis divides these metopes into four, not 
three, groups, and assigns this to the third, 
thus agreeing with Waldstein that it should be 
assigned to “ the division immediately preced- 


ing the highest group.” 


Dr, P. F. Aschrott of Berlin is now print- 
ing the results of his visit to this country. A 
judge and an expert in matters of penology 
and charitable organization, the author of ex- 
haustive works on the English prison systems 
the English poor laws, he made an 
official examination of kindred institutions in 
the United States. He has already printed an 
account of our prisons, and he has now re- 
printed from Conrad's ‘ Annual of National 
Economy and Statistics’ an article on Poverty 
and Charity in the United States (‘Armen- 
wesen und Wohlthiitigkeit in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika.’ 
Fischer). He shows that these are matters en- 
tirely regulated by the States, and with which 
the Federal Government has nothing to do, so 
that it is not easy to make comparisons be- 
tween the paternal and centralized administra- 
tion of foreign countries and the purely local 
regulations of the States so dissimilar in their 
He points to the establishment of 
a Board of Public Charities in Massachusetts in 
1863 as leading to similar centralization in 
other States, until now thirteen States have 
similar organizations. He remarks the differ- 
ences in their powers and organization, and 
the advantage of such elasticity over the uni- 
form system of the English Poor-Law Boards, 
The recognition of the right of the minority 
party to a representation on these boards he 
finds suggestive of the right use of government 
The facts that the members are 
unpaid, and that among them some of the most 
useful are women; that these boards voluntari- 


and 


Jena: Gustav 


conditions, 


by parties. 


ly join in general conferences for discussion of 
methods and comparison of results; and that 
private associations have been organized to 
support the official bodies, are all carefully 
dwelt on, Dr, Aschrott made a special appeal 
to the German overseers of the poor, in their 
Congress at Carlsruhe last year, to apply some 
of the practical lessons that he brought home 
from his visit to America, as, the advantage of 
the principle that the State Board isin no sense 
executive, but simply advisory ; the value of in- 
dividual as distinct from official organization, 
of voluntary as contrasted with paid care of 
the poor. He especially commends to the Ger- 
man Women’s Charity Societies the work 
done by Mrs, Josephine Shaw Lowell, Miss 
Louisa Schuyler, and Mrs. Richardson. 


—The long and repeated delays in the publi- 
cation of the posthumous memoirs of Prince 
Talleyrand (which have been serious enough to 
cause misgivings in the mind of many a mid- 
dle-aged reader), and perhaps also some re- 
newal of interest in their author, due to M. 
Henry Houssaye’s ‘1814,’ have set M. Edmond 
Plauchut upon a pilgrimage to Valencay, Tal- 
leyrand’s chateau and tomb, of which he gives 
a very readable account in the Temps of Sep 
tember 20. The whole of the article is inte- 
resting, but we note in it especially some par- 
ticulars about the marriage of Talleyrand, and 
an anecdote or two which, if not absolutely 
new, have an air of freshness, The marriage 
was a queer one, to begin with. Talleyrand, 
although an eldest son, had taken holy orders, 
on account of his lameness, as it was said, and 
wholly without vocation to the priesthood, and 
had been made Bishop pf Autun, When he 





came back from America, he was followed by a 
Mrs. Grant, who had been his mistress during 
his exile, and with whom he lived publicly in 
Paris. This shocked the sensitive morality of 
the First Consul, in whom 


* Déja Napolvon percait sous Bonaparte,” 


and he insisted that a marriage should sanction 
the connection. Talleyrand did not wish to be 
married, but he did wish to keep his place as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and to avoid a 
quarrel with the head of the State. <A dispen- 
sation was therefore obtained from Pope Pius 
VII., and the wedding was celebrated both 
civilly and in church. Mme. de Talleyrand 
had the name of being as stupid as she was 
handsome, and her husband took a manly plea- 
sure in leading her on to the commission of the 
most amazing blunders for the amusement of 
their guests. Oue day, for instance, when 
Denon, one of the savants whom Bonaparte 
had taken in bis train on the expedition to 
Egypt, was to dine with them, Talleyrand told 
his wife that he was a traveller of note whose 
last book he would give her to read. At din- 
ner Denon was at first delighted by the accu- 
racy and discrimination of the compliments 
which Mme. de Talleyrand paid him, but she 
soon gave such feelings pause by saying: ‘‘ Kt 
ce bon Vendredi—what a comfort he must 
have been to you!” Talleyrand had given her 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ to read. The chateau of 
Valencay is triste, now, M. Plauchut says, and 
the woods around it are sombre; they are no 
longer lightened by the delicate humor of their 
former owner. He lies in the chapel in a mar- 
ble cotfin that has his titles in letters of gold on 
the lid. Nuns take care of the chapel, anda 
priest comes and says mass there every day, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Edwards, By Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal Theo- 


Jonathan 


logical School in Cambridge, Mass. [Ameri- 
can Religious Leaders.] Boston : Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co, 
Dr. ALLEN’s book is the first of a new series 
of which several volumes are announced, the 
most promising in subject and in treatment 
being a study of Theodore Parker by Mr. John 
Fiske. It is to be hoped that he at least will 
not be bound by the express intention of the 
series—to give thought-histories, not personal 


1889, 


biographies, There would be something mon- 
strous in such a treatment of Theodore Parker. 
In the case of Jonathan Edwards, the man’s 
thought was so nearly exhaustive of the man 
that the limitation does pot seriously harm, 
and yet we could wish that Dr. Allen had been 
more forgetful of it and given us a more per- 
sonal presentation. Nothing could be more 
intangible than Ldwards’s personality as it 
moves through these pages. We are in a re- 
gion of abstractions neariy all the way. It 
is, perhaps, a matter for regret that this sub- 
ject did not fall to some one of a less abstract 
and speculative turn of mind. Edwards him- 
self was not more of such a turn than Dr. 
Allen, whose ‘* Eternal Christ” is as far re- 
moved from anything positive, or historical, or 
human as the most vague of Edwards's theo- 
logical conceptions. 

Dr. Allen’s ‘Continuity of Christian Thought’ 
was so pronouncedly anti-Augustinian and 
anti-Calvinistic that it prepared its readers for 
a much more polemical treatment of Edwards 
than he has given us. If he has erred, it cer- 
tainly is not on the polemical side. If any- 
thing, he is too apologetic. The proportion of 


exposition to criticism in his book is that of 
ten to one, 


Throughout the earlier chapters 








we have so little criticism mixed with the ex- 
position that we begin to be impatient, but 
there is more as we go on. Then, too, the 
author’s art becomes apparent: his exposition 
is a criticism that would be weakened by any 
pointing of the moral. In other words, to 
state is to condemn. 

There was much more in Edwards than his 
development and defence of Calvinism. This 
Dr. Allen endeavors to bring out. His treat- 
ment is extremely sympathetic. We find our- 
selves thinking of Edwards as of a spirit in 
prison, and wondering what he would have 
been if he had not felt it necessary to conform 
his thought to the traditional creed. It would 
not be diflicult to makeup from his writings an 
anthology that would be as little suggestive of 
the Jonathan Edwards of our habitual concep- 
tion asanything could well be. It would abound 
in sentences and passages of the utmost tender- 
ness and spirituality. Critics before Dr, Allen 
have noticed Edwards’s predilection for the 
words sweet, sweetness, sweetly. Dr. Allen 
thinks the word light was equally a favorite 
with him. That here was ap apostle of ‘* sweet- 


ness and light” more than a century be- 
fore Matthew Arnold's time will certainly be 


a surprise to many. So respectful and so 
reverent is Dr. Allen’s treatment of Edwards, 
that he never invites us to a laugh or evena 
smile at his expense, as he might easily and in- 
nocently do, Rather than do this, he abridges 
Edwards’s account of his infirmities in bis let- 
ter replying to the invitation to the Presidency 
of Nassau Hall, now Princeton College. He 
had, he says, ‘‘ a constitution in many respects 
peculiarly unhappy, attended with flaccid 
solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids; anda 
low tide of spirits, often occasioning a kind of 
childish weakness and contemptibleness of 
speech, presence, and demeanor ; with a dis- 
agreeable dulness and stiffness, much unfitting 
me for conversation, but more especially for 
the government of a college.” Dr. Allen omits 
what we have printed in italics, and there were 
certain humorous aspects of the ‘‘ Great Awak- 
ening” to which he has been too considerately 
blind. 

Dr. Allen divides his matter into three sec- 
tions of six chapters each, with a brief general 
conclusion. The first section, ‘‘ The Parish 
Minister, 1703-1785,” sketches Edwards’s youth 
and training, his marriage with Sarah Pierre- 
pont, his settlement in Northampton, his cha- 
racteristics as a preacher, and his imprecatory 
sermons, Of course the exquisite description 
of Sarah Pierrepont, written when she was 
thirteen and Edwards seventeen, is not omit- 
ted, though it is better known than anything 
he wrote except certain passages in the sermon 
‘* Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” It 
cannot be too well known, for we must go to 
Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova’ for anything more deli- 
cately sweet. Of course, too, the wonder is 
renewed that from the marriage of these 
saintly persons came in the second generation 
such a scamp as Aaron Burr. We might also 
wonder that with his conception of children as 
**young vipers, and infinitely more hateful 
than vipers,” he chose to warm eleven of these 
vipers in his bosom. 

Dr. Allen’s second section has for its subject 
‘‘The Great Awakening, 1735-1750.” That pe- 
riod of religious excitement was fraught with 
serious results for Edwards and for the New 
England churches. At first it was a local mat- 
ter, beginning in Northampton, with Edwards's 
own parish, where, after sweeping in 300 con- 
verts, it died away, God withdrawing his spirit 
and letting loose the devil, in the language of 
the time, only to break out again everywhere, 
stirred by the eloquence of Whitefield into a 




















fiercer flame. Its different stages appear in a 
succession of Edwards’s writings, pathetic in 
their transition from the glorying the 
earlier aspects to the apology for the later, in 
In 
his treatise on ‘' Distinguishing Marks of a 
Work of the Spirit of God,” it is pitiful to see 
him endeavoring to prove a divine character 
for the his 
converts, while denyin character to 


over 


a 


which there was much of condemnation. 


physical manifestations of own 
x such a 
W hitetield’s ** impulses’ 
It with the of Whitefield, not 
with that Edwards, that 
of the cler; was broken 


to speech and action 
was consent 
of the 

y the 
of itinerant preachers and lay exhorters. 


authority 








by invasion 


Against such invasion Edwards set his face in 


vain. The destruction of the parish unity of 
towns was one of the most cbvious results 
of the revival. With much of transient in 


terest, except for the religious historian, Ed- 


wards contributed to the Awakening one of 
the loftiest expressions of his spiritual genius, 
Dr. 
ood 


master 


° av ‘ , ? 
gious Alfections, 
! 


his ‘ Treatise on the Reh 
iltonic 


M 


Allen finds in it the Mi 
precious life-blood 


book—** the 
spirit.” 


sign oO© a g 
of a 
Its leading purpose was to show that 
Christian character and practice 


are the only 


adequate tests of the presence of the divine 
spirit; that in the life alone can be made mani- 
The de- 


as com- 


fest the sincerity of Christian faith. 


preciation of miracle, in this treatise 
pared with spiritual insigbt as a testimony to 
religious truth, is one of those anticipations of 

Dr. 
how- 


Transcendentalism which others before 


Allen have remarked upon. 
ever, this important difference, that the spirit 


There was, 
ual insight of Edwards was the special gift of 
the Almighty to his own elect, while that of 
Emerson was the most natural operation of the 
mind. 

It was an application of the principles of 
this treatise to parish lite in his ‘ Quatifications 
for Full Communion’ that 
connection with the Northampton parish te an 


brought Edwards's 
unhappy close. The understanding has gene- 
rally been that Edwards demanded assurance 
of conversion as a condition of church mem- 
Dr. Ailen makes it plain that he did 
not. His standards of conversion were so sub- 
tile and exacting that 
doubted his own, as Hopkins and Emmons, the 
great of did 
What he demanded was ‘‘a lively hope” 

stead of the mere formal baptism of the ** half- 
way covenant” by which the New England 


bership. 


he might well have 


continuators his line, theirs. 


ib- 


churches had endeavored to make citizenship 
easy, When one must be a church member tobe 
acitizen. The matter was complicated with 
some question of discipline for the reading of 
** obseene books,” 
mela,’ suggests Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


meaning Richardson's * Pa- 
W hen the 
vote was taken on his expulsion, there were only 
twenty to sustain bim. Two hundred were in 
The Stockbridge must 
have been a pleasant change from the North- 
ampton saints. Kut before this refuge had 
been offered, friends in Scotland had tendered 
him a settlement. 
ther of Modern Congregationalism,” as Dr. Al- 
len calls him, wrote that he bad 
perfectly out of conceit of our unsettled, iade- 
pendent, confused way of church government in 
this land, and the Presbyterian way has ever 
appeared to me the most agreeable to the word 
of God and the reason and nature of things.” 
Dr. Allen may well conceive that this language 


opposition. Indians 





Then it was that the ‘* Fa- 


* long been 


Only expressed the alienation of a px 
mood, is that the stone his North- 
ampton parishioners rejected b 


Certain it 


came the bead 


of the corner of Congregational polity. His 
Tending treatise was the beginning of the 


end of halt-way covenants and of that mixture 
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of the affairs of Church and State which had 
been suffered over-long. 

The third period of Edwards's life, corre- 
spending to the third section of Dr. Allen's 
that of ** The Philo 
most significant 
the 
The real object of this was to save 


book, was preéminently 


sophie Theologian.” Its 


pro 
duct was the treat ‘ Freed 


the Will.’ 


ty 


lise on m of 
to be im- 
Into the 


not en- 


d’s wledge, which seemed 


torekn 


the Arminian doctri 
particulars of Dr. Allen's sug 


perilled by 





restive if 





tirely satisiactory treatment ot this formidable 
What 
that, to save human responsibility, 


theme we cannot enter. is certain 1s, 


Edwards 


made so much of the * freedom to do what we 
will” as distinguished from the‘ freedom to 
will what we will,” and was followed up in this 
so closely by his followers, that he did much to 


advance the Arminian doctrine which he would 


fain have utterly destroyed. What is also 
certain is, that his most precious doctrine, that 
of the sovereignty of God, went utterly to 
wreck in the logicof his argument. There was 


no more place for divine freedom in that than 
“The 
arbitrary, unconditioned will” gave 
that of * 


stance, of whose thought 


there was for human. Augustinian idea 


of God as 


way to another conception God as 


the one su! the world 


of created things is the necessary manifesta 


tion.” This means that, after a lifelong en- 
deavor to subject his personal thought to the 
the 


Lesiie Stephen h 


dogma, latter 
Mr. 
a kind of Spinoza-Mather.” 


tellectual 


traditional tinally 
called Ed 
His in 
into the 
contlict of these opposing elements, a philo 


suc 
cumbed. as 
wards ** 
experience resolves itself 
sophic pantheism and the traditional theology 
It was the former that came off victorious. 
We have heard much of late of a‘ Christo 
centric’ doctrine of religion. It is the favorite 
the 
Ant 
His theology 


was hardly 


doctrine of orthodoxy, so 


ealled, of wer. Edwards knew it net 
For him there 
* Where man 


was God-centred 


anvthing but God 


», there is only a fearful void.’ 


It was 


the reaction from this method that brought the 


Unitarianism of Channing, with its doctrine of 
the dignity cf human nature, to the front, 
while leaving God the supreme object of 


But in the last analvsis 


thought and worship. 


it is neither the direct nor indirect influence of 


any ial thought of Edwards that consti 


snec! 


tutes his value and significance for religious 





thought. It is his thinking that does this. "Wh 
God lets loose a thinker on the earth,” some 
thing remarkable is sure to happen. How 


ever wrong-headed Edwards's thinkin 
at times, it was still thinking. It was 


The 


cism and infidelity, says Cardinal Manning, is 


peal to reason. beginning of all scepti 


the attempt to prove the reasonableness of re- 
velation. Edwards made this attempt. ‘ He 
who - 


e said, ** because 


believes principles, 
foret 


them: 


nr rr ‘ +a rry } } 4 
our ithers afhrm makes idols of 


and it woul mility, but base- 


ness of spirit, for us to judge ourselves incapa 





ble of examining principles that have been 
handed down to us.” Edwards never wrote 
anythir lore Characteristic than these Mil 
tonic w..us The impulse which he gave to 
rational thinking was not wholly spent till it 


* lief 


had produced results quite ditferent from those 


hi } ; } : } " . 1 
which he beheved be had establshed for all 
Lime 





r& Babs 


by the d 


suinguished 








B15 


author of annot fail to 
merit the attention of all wh 


that *' 


‘La Linguistique’ « 


yare interested in 


science of man” which, in its modern 





phase—since the time of Boucher Perthes, 
of Darwin, and Broca—has assumed s at 
vel importance. The pres work rms « 
of a series, compos the } t e A 
t! royx logique,” which, « t as int ya 
ISS, numbers already ten put i volt * 
with five more annou 1 as press 
Their authors Thule Duva l newu 


Herve, \ inson, Lacom! e, Pordk 

















Manouvrier, Sabatier—will be re snhived as 
among the masters of this ser nits va is 
branches Each of then . ia t giv ca 
complete rey rt of the pre nt stat . " 
ledge in his own part 
the report in eact ise nV ‘ 
theories of the writer, this f ut 
a defect, must be deemed ni ‘ ya 
but a decided advantage the rea \ 
count of anv inductive s« s rily 
factory which {fs not bs i “ 
hypothesis” clearly f t \\ ve know 
the author's point « view, Ww 
his facts and weigt s . 
tidence which would be ot! Wise it sit 
Central Afr Lits yx ' ’ 
quired a peculiar interest i i 
nations of Europe, overflow 
tion, capital ind enterpr i | far 
and wide for fields of trade ay mies 
have suddenly becon s < fa 
that the createst of these vet x 
Is Just at their own doors lhe New Word of 
the coming century is ft t fe tt very 
heart of the Old W l . New 
World, moreovec, there is an . ‘pula 
tion which cannot possibly be * Prov Y 
the eartl A climate f ‘ i 
protects if i? iti » race its sfu vitality 
the toughest and st ferti ’ Lowes, OX 
pt perhaps the | se. | jues 
of the future of this ra and of s capacity 
for improvement, becomes of the greatest 
portance 
lrof Hovelacque ioes Not I ide n the 
scope of his work the pe f ern Af ’ 
the great ** Bantu rac i sw the ex 
plorations of Livingston and Stanley have been 
ct efly carmed tie lers them to i 
long generally t a more va tv than 
the “north-equatorial tril These latter, 
extending, with son tert s, fr Sen 
gambia ithe G a coast regions of 
the | pper Nil prose the tvnica ert 
race, and are portraved in bis work with a 
fulmess anda racv which leave little to de 


the At 


ast ward, he ce 


sire. Beginning with the lan- 


people ot 


tic coast, and proceeding scribes 


minutely the physical traits, character, social 
life, arts, government, and religious belief of 
each tribe. He draws his descriptions from 


the narratives of the best explorers, carefully 
weighing and comparing the different reports, 
until the reader feels satisfied that the picture 
presented to him is thoroughly trustworthy. 

of the w 


summarized, and the au- 


In the second part rk the whole of 
the 


thor's conclusions are set {i 


descriptions are 


rth. These conclu- 
sions are given, for the most part, in the words 
of other authorities, whom he cites with gene- 
According to these opinions, the 


his 


ral approval 
most notable qualities of the negro are 
light-hearted disposition, his good-nature, his 
indolence and his improvidence, his fickleness 


and bis vanity. He is untruthful and thievish, 


but not addicted to great crimes. He is ex 
ceedingly generous and hospitable, but is at 
the same time indifferent to the sufferings of 


curiosity, but lit 
tle inclination for learning ; is intelligent to a 


He bas an excessive 


overs, 
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certain degree, but is incapable of permanent 
improvement or of a high civilization. He is, 
in fact, a child with the stature of a man. 
** During childhood,” affirms Sir Samuel Baker, 
‘*the negro surpasses in intelligence the white 
ebild of the same age; but his mind does not 
develop. The fruit is there, but it does not 
ripen ; the body grows, but the mind remains 
stationary.” ‘‘It is now demonstrated by ex- 
perience,” writes Bérenger-Féraud, ‘‘ that there 
is a point, very near the semi-savage state, be- 
yond which the negro cannot pass, whether we 
leave him to wander or whether we cultivate 
his mind with care.” It is a race, declares Val- 
lon, marked with the stamp of immobility and 
incapable of change. 

These opinions are of the kind to which we 
in America were accustomed in bygone days, 
when anthropology was a branch of politics. 
It will be noticed that there are certain incon- 
sistencies in the qualities ascribed to the negro 
race, whose members are at once intelligent 
and thoughtless, generous and selfish, inquisi- 
tive and disinclined to learn. What is still 
more noteworthy 1s the fact that a phase of 
mental development which belongs to the 
whole human race is treated as peculiar to the 
negro. Everywhere—as Broca’s eminent suc- 
cessor, Dr. Topinard, has well pointed out— 
children are notable for their singular eagerness 
and capacity for acquiring knowledge. This 
readiness lasts while the brain continues to 
grow and gain strength rapidly, as it does in 
childhood. At the period of adolescence this 
rapid growth ceases, and with it the eagerness 
for learning declines, Where necessity stimu- 
lates tu exertion, as in co!d climates, or where 
custom and ambition urge the youth forward, 
as among the higher classes in civilized coun- 
tries, the effort for improvement continues— 
not, as before, by spontaneous desire, but 
through a direct exertion of the will. In a 
genial and fruitful region like tropical Africa, 
this exertion is less required. If, nevertheless, 
the exertion has been, as the present work 
shows, really apparent in the negro race toa 
marked extent, we have evidence of a decided 
natural capacity and inclination for improve- 
ment in this race. 

The abundant facts adduced by Prof. Hove- 
lacque show that the negroes have attained a 
higher grade of civilization than had been 
reached by the German tribes in the time of 
Tacitus, though these tribes had then probably 
occupied the fertile plains of central Europe, 
under a stimulating climate, for more than 
three thousand years. The negroes everywhere 
cultivate the soil, and raise a great variety of 
products, including rice, maize, millet, sor- 
ghum, leguminous plants, indigo, tobacco, and 
cotton. In some of the mechanical arts they 
have made notable progress. The tanners of 
the Soudan are ‘‘renowned” for their skill. 
Weaving is everywhere practised. The women 
spin the cotton thread, which the men weave, 
dye, shape, and sew into garments. Pottery, of 
native make, is everywhere in common house- 
hold use. Iron-forgers are numerous, and, 
though their implements are primitive, often 
display much skill, both in smelting the ore 
and in working the metal. There is an exten- 
sive commerce, with regular markets, and an 
established currency of shell-money. Flourish- 
ing and populous towns, such as the Germany 
of Arminius never knew, are the centres of this 
traftic. The country is ‘ constantly traversed 
by caravans of negroes, carrying their goods 
to the coast, and bringing to the interior tbe 
products of the coast-lands and of Europe.” 

One of two conclusions is inevitable. Either 
the negroes have invented all these arts, or 
they have learned them from others. In either 
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case their natural capacity for improvement 
is made clearly evident. Nor is there any 
reason for supposing that this improvement 
has reached a limit at which it has become 
stationary. Two of the chief products of their 
agriculture, maize and tobacco, have come 
from America, and in less than four hundred 
years have been diffused through nearly the 
whole breadth of Africa, The judgment which 
pronounces the entire population to be dis- 
honest and thievish is at once shown to be 
baseless and absurd by their extensive commerce 
and their industrial arts; for without mutual 
confidence and general respect for the rights of 
property, no trade or manufacture can exist. 
As little can we accept the opinions which pro- 
nounce these intelligent and active artisans, 
cultivators, and traders to be thoughtless and 
improvident children. Such dicta we perceive 
to be merely the outcome of those race-preju- 
dices which make it so difficult for the average 
traveller to judge any foreign people impar- 
tially. 

Prof. Hovelacque, however, is an enlight- 
ened and liberal scholar, far above such vulgar 
prejudice. He is evidently misled by his ‘‘work- 
ing hypothesis.” This hypothesis supposes that 
the negro belongs to a more primitive grade of 
humanity than the European, approaching 
nearer to the anthropoid ape. Such was, in 
fact, the older Darwinian theory, which Dar- 
win himself is understood to have renounced in 
his later years. The better theory holds that 
the qualities, physical and mental, of each race 
depend chiefly on its environment, including, 
of course, in this term, the influences exerted 
upon it by other races. It has been mainly 
through these external influences that the Ger- 
manic tribes have been lifted, within two 
thousand years, from a barbarism lower than 
that of the negrces to the height of modern 
civilization. If the climatic obstacles are more 
serious in Africa, it must, on the other hand, 
be admitted that the facts recorded in the pre- 
sent work show in the people a peculiar apti- 
tude for improvement, warranting strong 
hopes for the future of their race. 

One evidence of great scientitic value remains 
to be noticed. Prof. Hovelacque is a philolo- 
gist of the first rank, and he justly considers 
that the language of a people furnishes one of 
the best tests of their mental powers. If he 
had chosen to apply his own learning and dis- 
cernment to this test, the result would have led 
him to an unexpected conclusion. Unfortu- 
nately, he has had recourse, not to tbe lan- 
guages themselves, but to the opinions of tra- 
vellers who knew nothing more of those idioms 
than they could pick up in passing through the 
country. On their authority, ke pronounces 
of the negro that ‘abstraction is absolutely 
beyond his faculty of conception.” There are, 
we are assured, ‘‘no abstract words in his lan- 
guage. Only tangible things have the power 
of touching him. As to generalization, as to 
deducing from the sense of material pheno- 
mena any systematization whatever, we must 
not demand it of him.” 

How widely the author has been misled by his 
untrustworthy guides will appear by a glance 
at the analyses of African languages comprised 
in Dr. Friedrich Miiller’s work on ‘ Linguistic 
Science’ (Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft), 
the bighest authority on this subject. The 
languages of the Mande (or Mandingo) fami- 
ly, comprising the Mandingo proper, the 
Susu, Vei, and Bambara, may be deemed 
typical negro idioms, Every one of these 
languages has a suffix (ya, nya, dza), of 
which the special office, we are told, is ‘‘ to 
form from substantives, as well as from ad- 
jectives and verbs, nouns of abstract signifi- 





cation.” Thus from bong, friend, we have 
bongya, friendship; from mo, kinsman, modza, 
relationship; from wuru, brief, wuruya, brevi- 
ty; from ketu, to deceive, ketunya, deception. 
In the languages of an entirely different fami- 
ly, the Yoruba, the same result is attained 
either by a peculiar form of reduplication, as, 
in the Nupe dialect, from wo, dry, wiwo, dry- 
ness; from mo, sweet, mimo, sweetness—or by 
a prefix, as from ta, to betray, ita, treachery; 
from wu, to teach, iwu, doctrine. Another 
language, the Wolof, pursues these abstractions 
into refinements rare even in European tongues, 
Thus from dunde, to live, are derived the forms 
ndunde, life, and dundite, ‘ the having lived”; 
and from sopa, to love, we get the nouns 
nthyope, affection, and sopite, ‘‘the having 
loved "—affection, asit were, in the past tense. 
The languages of central Africa are of very 
varied types; but none of them, it may be af- 
firmed, are so low im the linguistic scale as the 
speech of the civilized Chinese, while many of 
them show powers of word-formation and capa- 
bilities of expression which will easily fit them 
for Jiterary uses. Thus the language-test con- 
firms, in a striking way, the many other evi- 
dences of the good natural capacity and im- 
provable qualities of the central African popu- 
lation. 

Finally, reference may be made to a scientifie 
authority far higher than any of those cited on 
the other side—that of the eminent naturalist 
and anthropologist, Prof. A. de Quatrefages, 
who, in his great work just completed, the ‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of the Human Races,’ 
has demonstrated by physiological data the 
falsity of the notion that ‘* the negro is a white 
man in a state of arrested development.” Few 
writers, indeed, have done more than this 1llus- 
trious leader of science in France to dispel the 
unscientific prejudice which holds that all bar- 
barous races are proved by the mere fact of 
their barbarism to be inferior in capacity to 
civilized races, a prejudice which, twenty cen- 
turies ago, would have ranked Germans and 
Gauls in natural intelligence below Egyptians 
and Chinese. Accepting the facts of Hove- 
lacque and the philosophy of Quatrefages, there 
seems no reason why we should not hold that 
within much less than two thousand years—for 
events march rapidly in these later times— 
middle Africa may become (as northern Africa 
has twice been) the seat of powerful and civil- 
ized nations and the centre of a world-enrich- 
ing commerce, 
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‘ZiT AND XoOE’ is an evolntion story, cleverly 
conceived, and laid out on original lines. The 
execution is hardly equal to the design, but 
this is said rather in praise of the latter than 
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in detraction from the former. To a history 
of the first human beings, an archaic language 
would have lent itself more suitably than do 
the flippant phrases of the period. A sense of 
jarring occasionally mars the enjoyment of 
the pretty fable, as one comes upon a para- 
graph that might be taken from a notebook 
nourished at a summer boarding-house. Facts 
in such cases are not strictly verifiable, but the 
author has clearly testified to his own belief 
in the early development of feminine com- 
plexities of mind. Xoe, first of women, cannot 
be outdone in subtlety and labyrinthine quali- 
ty by Henry James’s most involuted heroine. 

A book by the author of * The Colonel’s Ope- 
ra Cloak’ is sure of a public, and those who 
venture ‘ Inside Our Gate’ will find wholesome 
cheer. The book is not a story like the former 
one—in fact, it is not astory at all, but achroni- 
cle of home life, such as must appeal nearly to 
all who are set in families, and must give to the 
solitary a sense of domesticity. One would 
like, provided one had not maltreated an ani- 
mal, to be shriven at the hands of so gentle and 
so humorous a priestess as presides over this 
home altar. The story of her housekeeping, 
her children, her maid-servants and their lov- 
ers, her cats and dogs and birds, is full of na- 
turalness and charm. A humorous realism 
gives the book its leading motive, although pa- 
thos is not wanting. The chapter describing 
the scene between the Scotch servant, Tibbie, 
and ber braw wooer, the baker, is as amusing a 
presentment of Caledonianism as has found its 
way into print. 

After the delicate texture of this book, that 
of ‘A Woodland Wooing’ wears a somewhat 
cheap air. New England eccentricities have 
been described so often and so well in recent 
years—better than here, we think, by Eleanor 
Putnam herself, in an earlier, charming volume 
—that one grows fastidious, and can enjoy only 
the cream of the cream. The Woodland part 
of the book is pretty; the drama and the Woo- 
ing lack the distinction one must hopes to find 
in a story by the author of ‘ Old Salem.’ 

Mrs. Moulton’s book of stories—not withstand- 
ing that ‘‘ Miss Eyre from Boston” heads the 
procession, followed by many other Bostonians, 
like the bright seraphim in burning row, and 
that the collection is dedicated to five Boston 
girls—has neither the wit, fibre, nor Attic flavor 
to be looked for in such high association. In 
vain do the pages reek with Reveres and 
Quincys; in vain is the atmosphere rarefied 
with Amorys and Sargents; the Common- 
place, which should shrink affrighted, rears its 
head in every chapter, and, hand in hand with 
the feebly Sentimental, minces through the 
book. There is a great deal about ** quivers of 
pathos,” ‘‘ the woman-heart,” ‘‘sweeping dead 
hopes down the gale”; about girls like ‘* flowers 
o’ the peach,” and * laces like sea-foam ”—all of 
which has the ring of the days we hoped were 
dead. Less familiar is the spirit of touching 
gratitude with which large numbers of young 
men receive refusals at the hands of the peach- 
blossom girls. This setting forth of altruism 
is perhaps destined to have a great influence 
over our gilded youth, and to secure for the 


book an otherwise hardly attainable immor- | 


tality. 


Mr. Lathrop’s book of stories is something | 


better, but causes one to reflect with sorrow 
how rare an achievement is one good short 
story, how thousand-fold more rare a book of 
such, Many a one which passes muster singly, 
and gives itself easily to the trivial mood of 
the hammock, wears a sadly limp appearance 
in a volume with others of its family, and 
challenging an hour's attention instead of the 
passing moment's, Mr, Lathrop’s stories show 
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as much invention as many, have more imagi- 
nation than most, yet such pearls as they afford 
are strung in unequal fashion along with 
stones of little value. A quality for which 
there is no better name than home made over- 
lays the fancy, and produces often an impression 
of collapse where one has been encouraged to 
expect an original flight. 
and flowing. It is the matter of the book, 
rather than its form, which, spite of able 
touches, carries a hint of the callow. 

‘Miss Marlow’ is quite the most raw piece 
of work that has blundered into print in a leng 
time, and a book to make one thank the gods 
that he is not poetical. 


The style is clear 


The dedication speaks 


of it as ‘‘an indifferent offering,” which, un 
der the circumstances, is fulsome praise. The 


story rises in the every-day atmosphere of 
tennis-playing, fox-hunting young America 
It sets in a lurid light which has shone more 
often in the Bowery Theatre than on land or 
But not to be classified at all is the 
language that the characters speak. The lofty 
periods are those of a Lord Orville, but a Lord 
Orville of defective education. 


sea, 


This is whata 
mother says, haranguing her daughter upon 
the behavior of man in the abstract as a hus- 
band: ‘ His life be devotes to her happiness 
and maintenance, his person he commits to 
tedious labor, to watch and strive by night 
and day, in winter and summer, to keep 
wife secure at home.” 


his 


the girl into accepting the particular man who | 


has inspired this preachment, the mother adds, 
and one can fancy her smacking her lips over 
her own eloquence, *‘ Because your intellect is 
pleased, your heart touched, it is not a logical 
sequence that your life shall be affluent in the 
Is not 
this near to being funny and to entitling the 
book to a place among the Portuguese plirase 
book classics ? 


blessings of contentment and peace.” 


Mrs. Alexander's novels are always exceed 
ing!y cheerful reading. Her paths lie in well- 
lighted places, or, if there is an occasional dip 
into gloom, the reassuring click of a lantern is 
always at hand. not 
naughty, her catastrophes not very distressing 
Her heroine is always a person of great energy 
and good spirits. 
little money trouble and a little love trout 
but she secures a secretaryship, or keeps a shop, 
with unfailing sunshine in her temper, and 
emerges triumphant and wealthy on the arm of 
a lord, who is always dark and has a“ grave, 
sweet smile.” But in ‘A Crooked Path’ tt 
gospel of the debonair has been pushed to 


Her villains are very 


She is usually involved in a 





tar 
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Not, however, to force 





The sonsy lass whom Mrs. Alexander's readers 





know so well, commits felony, and trips | 

through life with only inter: 

remorse. She is never found out, except by 

reader and by the man she has robbed, who 

smiles pleasantly at her and marries her. T! 
h 


he most 





reader will be less lenient, and will 
Mrs. Alexander will henceforth keep to her ht 





tle sins, where ber blitheness is not out of plac 


‘The Sage of Sixteen’ is a charmin 
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girl with a considerate disposition to 
mankind, and an especial turn for philanthropy 
towards the not very poor, but what are called 
the half-and-halfs — school - teachers, 


men’s daughters, ‘* persons one di 


trades- 
es not know” 
the class which in English stories is so difficult 
of management, so inadmi 
for a little notice. The sage of sixteen reforms 
two worldly families to the point of making 
them invite the half-and-halfs to their houses, 
and England is happier for her presence. As 
her experiences form scarcely a novel, rather a 
girl’s book which will assuredly be 


] ~ * +! 
ssible, so grateful 


ronounced 
“splendid,” and perhaps be dramatized by a 
world that makes a cult of Lord Fauntleroy, it 
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is well to remind the young girls who will wish 


to emulate Elma Alfreton’s example, that they 


should fix their attention not only on her lofty 


Station in but on ber unselfish sweetness 


vy Mrs. Walford, it 


say that it is written with 


life, 


Being a book | is needless to 
pra tised yrace an i 
is easily read 
If Beresford 
century his scathing 
“the Asian Mystery, 


would never bave 


ned 


to the next 
epithet for Disraeli of 


Hope had post p< 
the chances are that he 
used it. The mystery of the 
England 

thorough investigation by 
that solution must be 
‘Isaac Eller’s Money,’ 
proach of 


It is one of 


modern Jew in 


is undergoing such 


the nevel-writers 
at hand. In the case of 
Disraelt’s answering re- 
‘ Batavian grace” is not applicable 
the cleverest books of its schoo! 
and contains some exceedingly te 
Here 


Jew S808, 


ling portrait 


ure. are, of ec Jews and 
They 
they sit in th 


ful, and are strictly 


urse sordid 


wear Vellow and fine brocade 


Lie scor 


‘rimson-plush seats of rn 


pachyderms These are 


more or less familiar figures, but to them ar 


added a quite original person or two, drawn 


The Hebrew wsthete 


with a good deal of vigor 





and the Hebrew “masher” of Mrs. Dean are 
her chief successes, Types of exaggeratior 
they are, and caricatures they would assuredly 
have become under unskilful treatment; but « 
cunning hand and a shrewd has wrought, and 
the result is full of quahty The workmanship 
of the whole book, indeed, is firm and sinewy 
andl it will be found to Vv anh ¢ ertaining 
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Mr. Blanford is as successful in popular ex 
administration. We 
book, the ‘ Indian 
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sical neiples that lie at the basis of the 
science find much greater recognition than has 
generally been allowed them in English writ- 

gs i he has written a valuable primer on 
the ‘Rudiments of Physical Geography’ for 


he use of Indian schools, where so much of the 


stock material of English books would be ir- 
reley His scientific writings are chiefly in 





the memoirs above named, and are particular- 
ly concerned with the winds, rainfall, and cy- 





> storms of India. His associations are of 


| a high order, he being a member of the Royal 
| Society, and his brother President of the (Lon- 


don Y 
on the Geological Survey of India. It is from 
such a man as this that we are most fortunate 


Geological Society, after a term of service 


in having a popular exposition of scientific re- 
The book will at once take place as a 
standard, and will serve excellently asa source 
for quotation of material concerning one of the 


nit 
sSUILS, 
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most interesting meteorological regions of the 
world, The aboriginal home of the monsoons 
and the scene of Piddington’s studies of cy- 
clones, India is often cited in our text-books ; 
but the statements commonly current are now 
somewhat stale, and will be greatly freshened 
by renewed contact with the conclusions of a 
practical investigator. 

Mr. Blanford’s book consists of two parts and 
an appendix of climatic tables, In the first 
we find chapters on various meteorological to- 
pics, for which brief illustrations or numerical 
tables are given from various parts of India; 
in the second, the different parts of the country 
are taken up in succession, and the weather 
and climates of each described inturn. The 
author does well to insist on the use of the plu- 
ral in recounting the wonderful variety of con- 
ditions that prevail from the desert plains of 
the Indus to the humid delta of the Ganges; 
from the temperate promontory on the south 
to the torrid lowlands in the north; from the 
open highlands of Ceylon to the mountain- 
walled vale of Cashmir. Just as Strachey has 
lately emphasized the importance of consider- 
ing the ‘‘ peoples” of India when describing 
the wonderfully complex native population, so 
Blanford calls attention to the variety of its 
‘* climates.” The book is full of quotable pas- 
sages. Here are two, slightly altered and con- 
densed. The first describes the climate of the 
Punjab, the ‘‘ five-river” region of the north. 
west: 


Like the rest of India, the Punjab has but 
three seasons, the hot season from March or 
April to June, the rains from July into Sep- 
tember, and the cold season from October to 
February. From April to June, as a rule, 
there is no rain: the hot west wind holds sway, 
blowing from the sandy wastes of the Indus 
region. A dweller in the temperate zone can 
hardly realize the desiccating, truly scorching 
heat of this wind. The thermometer rises 
above 120 degrees in the shade. In order to 
enjoy fresh air at this season one must take ex- 
ercise at early dawn, for no sooner has the sun 
risen than the heat sets in again. Then the 
houses must be closed, only a small door being 
left for passage, So long as the hot winds blow 
strong and steady, rooms may be kept in some 
measure cool by means of grass screens sprin- 
kled with water in front of the doorway, or by 
some mechanical ‘‘ thermantidote.” Man and 
beast languish and gasp for air, while even in 
the house the thermometer stand between 95 
and 113 degrees. All green things wither, the 
grass seems burnt up to the roots, bushes and 
trees seem moribund, the earth is as hard as a 
paved highway, the ground is seamed with 
cracks, and the whole landscape wears an 
aspect of barrenness and sadness. At length 
in June the hot winds are followed by a 
calm, and now the heat is truly fearful. 
Thermantidotes avail naught, and all things 
pine for the rains; but no rain, not even 
a shower, can one hope for till the south 
and east winds shall have set in. These 
winds first bring clouds and frequent show- 
ers, and finally the summer rains. In July 
the trees begin a second time to burst into leaf, 
grass springs up once more, and soon a vegeta- 
tion is developed that is scarce to be kept with- 
in bounds. Grateful as is the coolness brought 
by the showers, the more oppressively hot and 
sultry is it when the rain holds off, if only for 
half a day. The atmosphere weighs on one 
like a heavy coverlet. Insect and reptilian 
life is active ; of evenings it hums, and buzzes, 
and croaks all around ; frogs find their way 
into the houses, and, with them, scorpions and 
snakes, making it unwise to go about in the 
dark. Woodwork swells, doors and windows 
can only be fastened with difficulty. Shoes be- 
come thickly coated with fungus, books become 
mouldy and worm-eaten, paper [brittle in the 
dry season] perishes, linen becomes damp in the 
presses, and, despite the oppressive heat, one 
must light a fire to neutralize the dampness, 


And so on through a feverish October, to a 
fine, cool season, in which life is worth living. 
Curiously enough, the most agreeable contrast 
to this oppressive climate is found nearer the 
equator, on the table-layd of Southern India. 








Ootacamund, the summer residence of the 
Madras Government, is in the Nilgiri hills, over 
7,000 feet above the sea, where the eastera and 
western Ghats converge southward. Among 
all the pleasant memories of more than thirty 
years of Indian life, as Blanford courteously 
phrases his recollection of this generally tor- 
rid country, he can recall no more charming 
scene and climate than those of the Nilgiri 
hills, Many an old Anglo-Indian, whom 
choice or necessity has led to fix his home in 
India, has found in these bills scenery as beau- 
tiful and a climate as enjoyable as any in the 
most-favored lands of the Mediterranean 
shores. Its striking characteristic is the com- 
parative uniformity of its temperature through- 
out the year. Its mean annual temperature is 
55 degrees, the same as that of Simla, the sum- 
mer residence of the Calcutta Government on 
the ridge of one of the outer ranges of the 
northwestern Himalaya; but May, the warm- 
est month, is only 59 degrees, and January, the 
coolest, is 48 degrees. The daily range is 
great, as is usual on table-lands, but’in 1880 
the highest reading was only 77.3 degrees, and 
the lowest 25.3 degrees. The annual rainfall 
averages only 45.8 inches, with an average of 
143 rainy days. Such a climate deserves the 
high praise given it. 

Other subjects of special interest are the de- 
scription and charts of the winter and summer 
monsoons, the samples of daily weather charts 
issued from Calcutta and Simla, the accounts 
of the extraordinary rainfall of certain sta- 
tions, and the history of the cyclones and 
cyclonic storms, all of which we would strongly 
recommend to the attention of our meteor- 
ologists, 

The only serious drawback in the make-up of 
the book is the absence of an outline map, on 
whicb the stations and their outlandish names 
might be entered, Masulipatam, Coimbatore, 
Thyet-Myo, and the rest may be familiar 
enough to Anglo-Indians, for whom truly the 
book was primarily written; but a work of 
such sterling value will have readers abroad as 
well, and to them these names are a mystifica- 
tion. The proof-reading is not beyond praise, 
as Sir Proby Cautley is printed Cantley (p. 141), 
and Lieut. Finley appears as Finiay (p. 90), 
and a brief examination of the climatic tables 
in the appendix discovers that the headings 
“monthly” and “daily” are interchanged for 
Simla (p. 292). Butit is only force of habit 
that leads a reviewer to mention these trifles 
ina book so generally excellent. We should 
be glad to see similar accounts of the other 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. 





The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Re- 
printed from the edition of 1660, with the 
supplements to 1672. Containing also The 
Body of Liberties of 1641. Published by or- 
der of the City Council of Boston, under the 
supervision of William H. Whitmore, Re- 
cord Commissioner, Boston. 188%. 

THE publication of this handsome volume is a 

proof that Boston has not yet sunk to the 

rank of a mere aggregation of men and bouses 

—describable, in summary Ciceronian phrase, 

as domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus. 

The members of its City Council are perhaps 

not greatly superior in virtue to officers of like 

position elsewhere, but they cannot altogether 
resist the atmosphere of civic pride which en- 
folds them and recalls even to the stranger the 
illustrious history of the place. They have at 
least allowed a portion of the funds under their 
control to be applied to antiquarian research 
by a most competent and devoted commis- 
sioner, and no one that has beheld the squalid 








condition of the city library of New York will 
be inclined to carp at their probable motives. 

Although the records of Massachusetts from 
1629 to 1686 have been published by the State, 
they do not supply the necessary information 
in regard to the laws. The Body of Liberties 
enacted in 1641 seems never to have been en- 
tered on the records. The compilation of 1812 
made by Dane, Prescott, and Story, under au- 
thority of the Legislature, and known as “* An- 
cient Charters and General Laws,” has been 
practically rendered obsolete by the elaborate 
investigations of later scholars. But with the 
aid of the other publications of the State, and 
of this volume and its companion, the Revision 
of 1672, the progress of legislation may now be 
conveniently studied from the earliest days of 
the colony. The collection of laws issued in 
1649 is apparently lost beyond recovery, but it 
is possible, by a careful comparison of the col- 
lections that have been preserved, to reconstruct 
it ina nearly perfect form. For the study of 
the development of the General Court inte a 
Parliament, Mr. Whitmore’s introduction is of 
much value. His notes are principally upon 
bibliographical and textual matters. The evi- 
dence bearing on the rival claims of John Cot- 
ton and Nathaniel Ward to the authorship of 
the Body of Liberties is thoroughly sifted, and 
substantial reasons are given for the rejection 
of Cotton’s code as spurious. Upon many other 
points Mr. Whitmore’s patient scholarship 
lightens the task of the critical reader. We 
will only add that the laws are reproduced by 
the photo-electrotype process, and that a fac- 
simile of the manuscript Body of Liberties is 
given. 

Although we cannot kere undertake any ex- 
tended comment upon the substance of this vol- 
ume, it is impossible, when we consider the 
far-reaching influence of the Massachusetts co- 
lony, to refrain from noticing some of the fea- 
tures of its primitive jurisprudence. The 
Body of Liberties was a veritable magna carta, 
and seems in fact to have been obtained by the 
people from their rulers only after something 
of astruggle. It forms at once a singularly 
complete Bill of Rights, and a Constitution, 
In one sense it is only a reproduction of the 
English ‘‘ Common-Law Liberties,” but it pre- 
sents them as a code, and it includes some nota- 
ble additions. The penal provisions are in the 
main enlightened, and the offences punishable 
with death are few. This was owing in part 
to the circumstances of the commonwealth, 
but chiefly, it seems probable, to the control- 
ling influence of the Hebrew code; yet the 
spirit of the Dark Ages had not entirely de- 
parted, as the following declaration shows ; 


**45. No man shall be forced by Torture to 
confesse any Crime against himselfe nor any 
other unlesse it be in some Capitall case where 
he is first fullie convicted by cleare and suffi- 
tient evidence to be guilty, After which if the 
cause be of that nature, That it is very appa- 
rent there be other conspiritours, or confede- 
rates with him, Then be may be tortured, yet 
not with such Tortures as be Barbarous and in- 
humane.” 


In one respect there seems to have been a re- 
trogression since the time of this code. It was 
then provided that no man should be rated for 
any estate or revenue that be had in foreign 
parts, upon the ground that it would be double 
taxation, The present law of Massachusetts 
is not so scrupulous. It is certainly remarka- 
ble that cruelty to animals was so early forbid- 
den ; the institution of human slavery also 
was regulated by a number of merciful provi- 
sions. Here again the Hebrew law had its ef- 
fect, and the ‘‘ Liberties of Servants” seem to 
contemplate that their term of service should 
be limited to seven years, and that then they 
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were not to be ‘‘sent away emptie.” Very libe- 
ral, too, is the provision for political discussion: 

‘©12. Every man whether Inhabitant or ffor- 
reiner, free or not free, shall bave libertie to 
come to any publique Court, Councel, or Towne 
meeting, and either by speech or writeing to 
move any lawfull, seasonable, and materiall 
question, or to present any necessary motion, 
complaint, petition, Bill or information, where- 
of that meeting hath proper cognizance, so it 
be done in convenient time, due order, and re- 
spective manner.” 

It is a little strange that with the profusion 
of capital letters that characterizes this code 
as Wellas the other writings of the day, the 
name of tbe Deity should be begun witha 
small ‘‘g.” In the code of 1660 the usual spell- 
ing is employed, and religious matters receive 
much more attention. It is plain that clerical- 
ism was showing its cloven foot, and a mean 
and meddlesome spirit appears in these laws 
that was wholly absent from the earlier code. 
Everything that the ruling caste distiked was 
denounced as tending to the dishonor of God, 
and numberless minute and exasperating regu- 
lations were introduced and sanctioned by 
savage punishments, tothe confusion of all who 
were disposed to indulge in damnable or blas- 
pbemous heresies or to behave themselves con- 
temptuously towards the ‘* messengers of God’s 
word.” To the growth of the clerical influ- 
ence, no doubt, was due the creation of two 
new capital crimes—that of being a stubborn 
son and that of cursing or smiting a parent. 
But the characteristics of this period have been 
abundantly proclaimed in modern days, and 
we content ourselves with calling attention to 
the conspicuous difference in the spirit of the 
two codes asa proof of the speed with which 
the possession of arbitrary 
rulers. 

Almost equally striking is the development 
of legal procedure that had taken place within 
these twenty years, Theearlier code, although 
evidently drawn up or revised by lawyers, pro- 
hibited the employment of paid attorneys. 
That of 1660, on the other hand, discouraged 
suitors from obtaining advice from magistrates, 
and testifies, by the technicality and precision 
of the system of practice which it contains, to 
the existence of an organized legal profession. 
This and certain other features are conclusive 
proofs of an extremely rapid growth of wealth 
and commerce, and indeed produce the opinion 
in the mind of the professional reader that the 
times were not altogether so primitive as we 
are apt to suppose. Certainly the system of 
jurisprudence is suitable to an advanced and 
complicated civilization. The volume is per- 
haps of especial interest to few but lawyers; 
but all who recognize the importance of the 
history of Massachusetts will be glad that these 
records have been made permanently accessible. 
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Korean Tales. By H. N. Allen, M.D. G., P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
Ir is astonishing how little is yet known about 
Corea. Despite the fact that her people claim 
a civilization nearly as old as China, and see in 
Kishi, the ancestor of Confucius, the founder 
of their social order, she is less known than 
any other of the nations in the Chinese Asia- 
tic family. 
tingent of population to the Japanese archi- 
pelago, besides being the medium through 
which the civilization of China reached the 
island empire. Though over and over invaded 
by both Japanese and Chinese armies, and 
visited constantly by people from either coun- 
try, there are, in the voluminous literature of 
these neighbor nations, surprisingly few books 
about the Land of Morning Calm. Western 
nations until the sixteenth century scarcely 


She kas furnished a large con- 
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knew of her existence, despite the fact that the 
Arabs traded with the far-off peninsulars. 
Even when Japan was being so well adver- 
tised in Europe in the sixteenth century, 
and Japanese armies, during this same period, 
were overrunbing Corea, her name, except 
among the Portuguese, was next to unknown in 
the West. While a very respectable library of 
books about Japan, during the period from 1559 
to 1657, was formed in the languages and 
libraries of southern Europe, and in Holland 
aud the North from 1630 to 1853, Corea, ex 
cept in the narrative of Hamel, was a strange 
name, suggesting ignorance on the one con 
tinent and hermit-like isolation on the other. 
When Japan was reopened in 1853, her people 
and country were not unknown to Europe; 
whereas, even when Corea signed treaties with 
the United States and Europe in 1883 and later, 
there was no body of knowledge either to stimu 
Sull more remark 
able does it seem to us that, despite the num 


late or to satisfy curiosity. 


ber of merchants and missionaries, travellers 
and newspaper correspondents, who have en- 
tered or traversed the peninsula, an interested 
seeker after knowledge can, with the severest 
industry, glean only pitiful fragments of know 
ledge. 

Dr. Henry N. Allen, the foreign secretary of 
the Corean legation in Washington, tells us in 
his preface that American curiosity to know 
about our Western or ultra-Oriental neighbors 
is very great. Notwithstanding four years’ 
residence in the capital Séoul, and a few jour- 
neys into the interior, he has denied himself the 
pleasure or the labor of writing a book of ob 
servations, and instead gives us specimens of 
folk-lore. He is the first, probably, to translate 
them into English, though in the appendix to 
the ‘Grammaire Coréenne’ of the French mis 
sionaries may be found about two dozen Corean 
folk-tales literally translated into Freneb, with 
out comment or embellishment. Many will 
regret, with us, that Dr. Allen has not made 
his collection more comprehensive. Corean 
folk-tales are especially interesting as showing 
the peculiarities of the variations in the penin 
sula of the root-stocks common to the na- 
tions of Chinese Asia, and especially China and 
Japan. Of the seven here collected, ‘' The 
Rabbit,” ‘* The Trials of Two Heavenly Lov 
ers,” ‘*The Swallow King’s Rewards,” are 
distinctly variations only of the well-known 
favorites told for centuries on the Aangs of 
China and by the hibachiot Japan. Twoof the 
tales, *‘ The Faithful Dancing-Girl Wife” and 
the ‘ Dutiful Daughter,” 
cal and social life of the hermit nation, while 
that of ‘‘ The Adventures of an Abused Boy” 
reminds us of Japanese counterparts from 
fairy land. These seven ‘ Korean Tales’ will 
take the reader into 
more swiftly and easily than books written 
about the white-robed people who live under 
their big hats and smoke such anomalously 


illustrate the politi 


the thought of the people 


long pipes. 

Indeed, the only fault we have to find with 
Dr. Allen's work—yet a serious one—is that he 
has not confined his remarks and general in- 
formation, valuable and delightful in its place, 
to the two introductory chapters. Folk-lore 
ought always to be translated with as 1 
foreign coloring, interpolation, or disturbing 
element as possible. 
presentation in English, however, we fear the 
transfuser of Corean thought has been too 
t > Washingtonian 


ais renderings and 
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b-nevolently mindful of those 
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“3 
inguirers who thought Corea was an island in 
the Pacitic, or could be reached from Europe, 
in A. D. ISS9, by railway. It would have been 
better, also, to have left out some of the pro- 
nounced Americanisms, which do not add to 








the value of an otherwise excellent book, for 
which we must be grateful Nor ought the 
term ‘* coolies”’ to be AP} lied to free Asiatics 
who have no Hindu caste in their system. In 
further attempts to let the Coreans speak for 
the 


literature, and the readir 


elves, the translator will render science, 





g } greater se 
vice than even in his present essay, by more 
rigid adherence tothe native texts Like ¢ 
printer, the alien folk-lorist should ‘* follow 
copy.” 

A Treatise it Linear 1 ? fi } rr s 
By Thomas Craig, Associate Professor 


Johns Hopkins University. John Wiley & 


1 
Sons, ISSi 


Tuts book should mark, if not make, ane } 


in the history of mathema al study \ 
rica If we exce pt Peirce’s Analy M 1 
nies,’ published thirty years ago, it ist 
special treatise on any of the su snow 


recognized as belonging to advar 
matics that bas appeared in this country. \ 
advanced enough it surely is. It assu 


the part of the reader a knowledge 





ory of functions of an ima, irv¥ Varia 
which, though not extensive, cannot bx 
rived from any beok in the English la 
and can only be acquired at a few 
leading universities, or by the study of 1 
or German text-books, Hav 4 iired this 
preliminary knowledge, wl alte : 
neither difficult nor abstruse, tudent 
mathematical tastes will find tn) Professor 
Craig's box k all the prec i a 
the pra ‘tised teacher Wi irnest.v « that 
the instructors in our leading es W find 
it helpful im redeeming ir country from the 
reproach of being, among « t i ones 
that in which there are fewest students 
dern mathematics 

One word ought to be said in apprecia 
of the puol shers who have been willing 
their own expense, to bring out a work of 
which the returns can never be expected t 
balance the outiay. In this respect the Messrs 
Wiley have continued a policy which they in 


auzurated in the case of several other works 


of an advanced aracter whicl 


print, and for which they are justly enti 


to the thanks of all our students « av 

mathematics 

John |} Dp.p LZ. I }) t) 
Pastor of St. John’s Luthera Churel 
Charleston. Charlesten, S. C Walker, 


Evans & Cogswell Co 


Ir is only to a very 

biography makes its appeal 

nd ends of Dr. Bachman will, no doubt 

the record of a long and busy life, en 
ther 


t m 
he died in 1874, there must still be a 


value 
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thone) 
though 


by many kindly traits ; and 


good many who knew him as their pastor in 
Charleston who will prize this affectionate tri 
bute t 
The grandson who collected the material for 


the biography did not live to write it. We 


his worth and think it well deserved. 





should have had from him a more rhetorical 
and effusive piece of work than this, but, judg 
ing from certain fragments, a less agreeable 
performance, though this has no literary merit, 
and the intrinsic interest of the subject-matter 
is not so great as to make us indifferent to the 
form. There was about as much excuse for 
writing Dr. Bachman’s bicgraphy as there is 
for writing the biography of any clergyman 
who has pursued his vocation with perfunctory 
faithfulness, in connection with an avocation 
which he has thoroughly enjoyed. In Dr. 
Bachman’s vocation there was so little that 
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was in any way remarkable that the account 
of this could easily have been compressed into 
a dozen pages. His ministry was successful in 
attracting a large congregation, in its encou- 
ragement of several young men to enter the 
Lutheran ministry, and in winning the warm 
affection of his flock. That a defence of Luther 
against Roman Catholic aspersions could have 
been its most brilliant episode, only shows how 
flat its general level was. 

Dr. Bachman’s avocation was natural his- 
tory, on the lines of botany and zodlogy. Or- 
nithology especially attracted him. A list of 
his publications, given in an appendix, is re- 
markable for the proportion of scientific to re- 
ligious matter. Of twenty titles, fifteen are 
scientific. There is but one sermon—that, hap- 
pily, against duelling—the only evidence of 
Dr. Bachman’s divergence from the social 
standards of the community in which he lived. 
Of his scientific works, the most important was 
an account in three volumes of the quadrupeds 
of North America, for which he furnished the 
text and Audubon the illustrations. His rela- 
tion to Audubon was, for the reader, the most 
interesting personal relation of his life. Two 
of his daughters married Audubon’s sons, but 
died after a brief period. Many of his letters 
to Audubon are given. They are full of ani- 
mal spirits, but have more of the boisterous 
enthusiasm of the amateur than of scientific 
steadiness and calm, To at least one scientific 
question—the unity of the human race—he 
brought a purely theological disposition. He 
was as firmly convinced as Hugh Miller that 
the Bibie is the final standard by which all 
scientific statements must be judged ; and his 
conclusions have the value that belongs to such 
an order of ideas, The judgment of some com- 
petent zodlogist and botanist upon his studies 
and results would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to the book. 

The fact that Dr. Bachman was a resident of 
Charleston in the stirring times of nullifica- 
tion and secession might lead the reader to ex- 
pect some interesting disclosures of the inner 
life of the rebellious little city. But he will 
find only the most casual mention of those 
great events. Dr. Bachman, we are told, was 
‘*a pronounced Unionist” in the nullification 
days. But he would not ‘disgrace his pulpit 
by preaching a political sermon” when a 
Fast Day was ordered by the Governor and | 


the other pulpits rang with nullification ser- | 


mons. He read the Sermon on the Mount! 
After such an evasion we are not surprised, 

December, 1860, when South Carolina passed 
the Ordinance of Secession, to find him in the 
Convention, asking the blessing of heaven on 


the act. Just before, he had preached a ser- | 


mon on ** The Duty of a Christian to his Coun- 
try,” in which “he avoided the questions of 
the day as much as possible.” 
of secession now met with his approval, and 
there is no sign that slavery ever gave him any 
trouble. His father had been a slaveholder in 


New York, and he had carried ere of his | 
slaves to Charleston in 1815, When Columbia | 


The doctrine | 


was burned by our troops in 1865, Dr. Bach- 
man was in the vicinity, and was roughly 
| handled. It was perhaps fortunate for his 
gray hairs that he was not identified as Chap- 
| lain of the Secession Convention. It was a 
| 





sad wreck of his former congregation that he 
drew together when the war was over and 
slavery and secession were as extinct as any 
of his fossil species of an immemorial past. 
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Frank F. Lovell & Co. _ 50 cents. 

Wordsworth, Rev. J. Nouum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi latine secundum editionem Saneti 
Hieronymi. Partl. Gospel aceording to Matthew. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan. 

Wordsworth, W. Select Poems. Edited, with notes, 
by W. J. Rolfe. Harper & Bros. 

Wright. Henrietta C. Children’s Stories in English 
Literature. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Yonge, Charlotte M. A Reputed Changeling; or, Three 
oe Years Two Centuries Ago. Macmillan & 
40. 4 








**Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education. 


**The * Young Folka’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
To library.’’— —— a Report of the Connecticut 
rd of Educatio 


YOUNG POLES Common Things...$2.50. 
C er ! Persons and Places.$2.50 
HENRY HOLT & CoO., Publishers, New York. 


WO YOUNG LADIES INTENDING 
4 tostudy in Boston wil! finda pienanns home In a 
refined French family. Address, MADAME CUVELLIER, 
196 Huntington Ave,, Boston, Mass, 
7 








NOW READY. 


The Bermuda Islands. 


The Scenery, Physical History, and Zodlogy of the 
Somers’ Are hipelago_ with an Examination of the 
Structure - Coral Reefs. By Prof. Angelo Heil. 
prin, F.G.S A., F. A. Geogr, Soc., ete. Large 8vo, 
cloth. 19 Pi: ites. €3.50. ' Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
—— ind of Philade!phia. Es 
Dpto) TE INDEX TO LITTELL’s 

Living Age; No. 17 now ready, and mailed for exa- 
mination tu any address. PROF. Rot, Philadelphia. 








DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD AND NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent gratis 
to any address. 





CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
uages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Period cals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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